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IT was an insolent day. There are days which, to imaginative minds, at 
least, possess strangely human qualities. Their atmospheres predispose 
people to crime or virtue, to the calm of good will, to sneaking vice, 

or fierce, unprovoked aggression. The day was of the last description. 

A beast, or a human being in whose veins coursed undisciplined blood, 
might, as involuntarily as the boughs of trees lash before storms, 
perform wild and wicked deeds after inhaling that hot air, evil with the 
sweat of sinevoked toil, with nitrogen stored from festering sores of 
nature and the loathsome emanations of suffering life. 


It had not rained for weeks, but the humidity was great. The clouds of 
dust which arose beneath the man's feet had a horrible damp stickiness. 
His face and hands were grimy, as were his shoes, his cheap, ready-made 
suit, and his straw hat. However, the man felt a pride in his clothes, 

for they were at least the garb of freedom. He had come out of prison 

the day before, and had scorned the suit proffered him by the officials. 
He had given it away, and bought a new one with a goodly part of his 
small stock of money. This suit was of a small-checked pattern. Nobody 


could tell from it that the wearer had just left jail. He had been there 

for several years for one of the minor offenses against the law. His 

term would probably have been shorter, but the judge had been careless, 
and he had no friends. Stebbins had never been the sort to make many 
friends, although he had never cherished animosity toward any human 
being. Even some injustice in his sentence had not caused him to feel 
any rancor. 


During his stay in the prison he had not been really unhappy. He had 
accepted the inevitable-the yoke of the strong for the weak--with a 

patience which brought almost a sense of enjoyment. But, now that he 

was free, he had suddenly become alert, watchful of chances for his 
betterment. From being a mere kenneled creature he had become as a 
hound on the scent, the keenest on earth--that of self-interest. He was 
changed, while yet living, from a being outside the world to one with 

the world before him. He felt young, although he was a middle-aged, 

almost elderly man. He had in his pocket only a few dollars. He might 

have had more had he not purchased the checked suit and had he not given 
much away. There was another man whose term would be up in a week, and 
he had a sickly wife and several children. Stebbins, partly from native 
kindness and generosity, partly from a sentiment which almost amounted 
to superstition, had given him of his slender store. He had been 

deprived of his freedom because of money; he said to himself that his 
return to it should be heralded by the music of it scattered abroad for 

the good of another. 


Now and then as he walked Stebbins removed his new straw hat, wiped his 
forehead with a stiff new handkerchief, looked with some concern at the 
grime left upon it, then felt anxiously of his short crop of grizzled 

hair. He would be glad when it grew only a little, for it was at present 

a telltale to observant eyes. Also now and then he took from another 
pocket a small mirror which he had just purchased, and scrutinized his 
face. Every time he did so he rubbed his cheeks violently, then viewed 
with satisfaction the hard glow which replaced the yellow prison pallor. 
Every now and then, too, he remembered to throw his shoulders back, hold 
his chin high, and swing out his right leg more freely. At such times 

he almost swaggered, he became fairly insolent with his new sense of 
freedom. He felt himself the equal if not the peer of all creation. 

Whenever a carriage or a motor-car passed him on the country road he 
assumed, with the skill of an actor, the air of a business man hastening 

to an important engagement. However, always his mind was working over a 
hard problem. He knew that his store of money was scanty, that it would 
not last long even with the strictest economy; he had no friends; a 

prison record is sure to leak out when a man seeks a job. He was facing 
the problem of bare existence. 


Although the day was so hot, it was late summer; soon would come the 
frost and the winter. He wished to live to enjoy his freedom, and all he 
had for assets was that freedom; which was paradoxical, for it did not 
signify the ability to obtain work, which was the power of life. 


Outside the stone wall of the prison he was now inclosed by a subtle, 
intangible, yet infinitely more unyielding one--the prejudice of his 

kind against the released prisoner. He was to all intents and purposes 

a prisoner still, for all his spurts of swagger and the youthful leap 

of his pulses, and while he did not admit that to himself, yet always, 
since he had the hard sense of the land of his birth--New England--he 
pondered that problem of existence. He felt instinctively that it 

would be a useless proceeding for him to approach any human being for 
employment. He knew that even the freedom, which he realized through all 
his senses like an essential perfume, could not yet overpower the reek 

of the prison. As he walked through the clogging dust he thought of one 
after another whom he had known before he had gone out of the world of 
free men and had bent his back under the hand of the law. There were, of 
course, people in his little native village, people who had been friends 
and neighbors, but there were none who had ever loved him sufficiently 
for him to conquer his resolve to never ask aid of them. He had no 
relatives except cousins more or less removed, and they would have 
nothing to do with him. 


There had been a woman whom he had meant to marry, and he had been sure 
that she would marry him; but after he had been a year in prison the 
news had come to him in a roundabout fashion that she had married 
another suitor. Even had she remained single he could not have 
approached her, least of all for aid. Then, too, through all his term 

she had made no sign, there had been no letter, no message; and he had 
received at first letters and flowers and messages from sentimental 
women. There had been nothing from her. He had accepted nothing, with 
the curious patience, carrying an odd pleasure with it, which had come 
to him when the prison door first closed upon him. He had not forgotten 
her, but he had not consciously mourned her. His loss, his ruin, had 

been so tremendous that she had been swallowed up in it. When one's 
whole system needs to be steeled to trouble and pain, single pricks lose 
importance. He thought of her that day without any sense of sadness. 

He imagined her in a pretty, well-ordered home with her husband and 
children. Perhaps she had grown stout. She had been a slender woman. He 
tried idly to imagine how she would look stout, then by the sequence 

of self-preservation the imagination of stoutness in another led to the 
problem of keeping the covering of flesh and fatness upon his own bones. 
The question now was not of the woman; she had passed out of his 

life. The question was of the keeping that life itself, the life which 
involved everything else, in a hard world, which would remorselessly as 

a steel trap grudge him life and snap upon him, now he was become its 
prey. 


He walked and walked, and it was high noon, and he was hungry. He had in 
his pocket a small loaf of bread and two frankfurters, and he heard the 
splashing ripple of a brook. At that juncture the road was bordered 

by thick woodland. He followed, pushing his way through the trees and 
undergrowth, the sound of the brook, and sat down in a cool, green 
solitude with a sigh of relief. He bent over the clear run, made a cup 


of his hand, and drank, then he fell to eating. Close beside him grew 
some wintergreen, and when he had finished his bread and frankfurters 
he began plucking the glossy, aromatic leaves and chewing them 
automatically. The savor reached his palate, and his memory awakened 
before it as before a pleasant tingling of a sour. As a boy how he 

had loved this little green low-growing plant! It had been one of the 
luxuries of his youth. Now, as he tasted it, joy and pathos stirred in 

his very soul. What a wonder youth had been, what a splendor, what an 
immensity to be rejoiced over and regretted! The man lounging beside the 
brook, chewing wintergreen leaves, seemed to realize antipodes. He 
lived for the moment in the past, and the immutable future, which might 
contain the past in the revolution of time. He smiled, and his face fell 
into boyish, almost childish, contours. He plucked another glossy leaf 
with his hard, veinous old hands. His hands would not change to suit his 
mood, but his limbs relaxed like those of a boy. He stared at the brook 
gurgling past in brown ripples, shot with dim prismatic lights, showing 
here clear green water lines, here inky depths, and he thought of the 
possibility of trout. He wished for fishing-tackle. 


Then suddenly out of a mass of green looked two girls, with wide, 
startled eyes, and rounded mouths of terror which gave vent to screams. 
There was a scuttling, then silence. The man wondered why the girls were 
so silly, why they ran. He did not dream of the possibility of their 

terror of him. He ate another wintergreen leaf, and thought of the woman 
he had expected to marry when he was arrested and imprisoned. She did 
not go back to his childish memories. He had met her when first youth 
had passed, and yet, somehow, the savor of the wintergreen leaves 
brought her face before him. It is strange how the excitement of one 
sense will sometimes act as stimulant for the awakening of another. Now 
the sense of taste brought into full activity that of sight. He saw the 
woman just as she had looked when he had last seen her. She had not 
been pretty, but she was exceedingly dainty, and possessed of a certain 
elegance of carriage which attracted. He saw quite distinctly her small, 
irregular face and the satin-smooth coils of dark hair around her head; 

he saw her slender, dusky hands with the well-cared-for nails and the 

too prominent veins; he saw the gleam of the diamond which he had given 
her. She had sent it to him just after his arrest, and he had returned 

it. He wondered idly whether she still owned it and wore it, and what 

her husband thought of it. He speculated childishly-somehow imprisonment 
had encouraged the return of childish speculations--as to whether the 
woman's husband had given her a larger and costlier diamond than his, 
and he felt a pang of jealousy. He refused to see another diamond than 
his own upon that slender, dark hand. He saw her in a black silk gown 
which had been her best. There had been some red about it, and a glitter 
of jet. He had thought it a magnificent gown, and the woman in it like 

a princess. He could see her leaning back, in her long slim grace, ina 
corner of a sofa, and the soft dark folds starry with jet sweeping over 

her knees and just allowing a glimpse of one little foot. Her feet had 

been charming, very small and highly arched. Then he remembered that 
that evening they had been to a concert in the town hall, and that 


afterward they had partaken of an oyster stew in a little restaurant. 

Then back his mind traveled to the problem of his own existence, his 

food and shelter and clothes. He dismissed the woman from his thought. 
He was concerned now with the primal conditions of life itself. How was 

he to eat when his little stock of money was gone? He sat staring at the 
brook; he chewed wintergreen leaves no longer. Instead he drew from 

his pocket an old pipe and a paper of tobacco. He filled his pipe with 
care--tobacco was precious; then he began to smoke, but his face now 
looked old and brooding through the rank blue vapor. Winter was coming, 
and he had not a shelter. He had not money enough to keep him long from 
starvation. He knew not how to obtain employment. He thought vaguely of 
wood-piles, of cutting winter fuel for people. His mind traveled ina 

trite strain of reasoning. Somehow wood-piles seemed the only available 
tasks for men of his sort. 


Presently he finished his filled pipe, and arose with an air of 

decision. He went at a brisk pace out of the wood and was upon the road 
again. He progressed like a man with definite business in view until he 
reached a house. It was a large white farm-house with many outbuildings. 
It looked most promising. He approached the side door, and a dog sprang 
from around a corner and barked, but he spoke, and the dog's tail became 
eloquent. He was patting the dog, when the door opened and a man stood 
looking at him. Immediately the taint of the prison became evident. He 
had not cringed before the dog, but he did cringe before the man who 
lived in that fine white house, and who had never known what it was to 

be deprived of liberty. He hung his head, he mumbled. The house-owner, 
who was older than he, was slightly deaf. He looked him over curtly. 

The end of it was he was ordered off the premises, and went; but the dog 
trailed, wagging at his heels, and had to be roughly called back. The 
thought of the dog comforted Stebbins as he went on his way. He had 
always liked animals. It was something, now he was past a hand-shake, to 
have the friendly wag of a dog's tail. 


The next house was an ornate little cottage with bay-windows, through 
which could be seen the flower patterns of lace draperies; the Virginia 
creeper which grew over the house walls was turning crimson in places. 
Stebbins went around to the back door and knocked, but nobody came. He 
waited a long time, for he had spied a great pile of uncut wood. Finally 

he slunk around to the front door. As he went he suddenly reflected upon 
his state of mind in days gone by; if he could have known that the time 
would come when he, Joseph Stebbins, would feel culpable at approaching 
any front door! He touched the electric bell and stood close to the 

door, so that he might not be discovered from the windows. Presently the 
door opened the length of a chain, and a fair girlish head appeared. 

She was one of the girls who had been terrified by him in the woods, but 
that he did not know. Now again her eyes dilated and her pretty mouth 
rounded! She gave a little cry and slammed the door in his face, and he 
heard excited voices. Then he saw two pale, pretty faces, the faces of 

the two girls who had come upon him in the wood, peering at him around 
a corner of the lace in the bay-window, and he understood what it 


meant--that he was an object of terror to them. Directly he experienced 
such a sense of mortal insult as he had never known, not even when the 
law had taken hold of him. He held his head high and went away, his very 
soul boiling with a sort of shamed rage. “Those two girls are afraid of 
me,” he kept saying to himself. His knees shook with the horror of it. 

This terror of him seemed the hardest thing to bear in a hard life. 

He returned to his green nook beside the brook and sat down again. He 
thought for the moment no more of woodpiles, of his life. He thought 
about those two young girls who had been afraid of him. He had never 
had an impulse to harm any living thing. A curious hatred toward these 
living things who had accused him of such an impulse came over him. He 
laughed sardonically. He wished that they would again come and peer 

at him through the bushes; he would make a threatening motion for the 
pleasure of seeing the silly things scuttle away. 


After a while he put it all out of mind, and again returned to his 

problem. He lay beside the brook and pondered, and finally fell asleep 

in the hot air, which increased in venom, until the rattle of 

thunder awoke him. It was very dark--a strange, livid darkness. 

“A thunder-storm,” he muttered, and then he thought of his new 
clothes--what a misfortune it would be to have them soaked. He arose and 
pushed through the thicket around him into a cart path, and it was then 
that he saw the thing which proved to be the stepping-stone toward his 
humble fortunes. It was only a small silk umbrella with a handle tipped 
with pearl. He seized upon it with joy, for it meant the salvation of 

his precious clothes. He opened it and held it over his head, although 

the rain had not yet begun. One rib of the umbrella was broken, but it 
was still serviceable. He hastened along the cart path; he did not know 
why, only the need for motion, to reach protection from the storm, was 
upon him; and yet what protection could be ahead of him in that woodland 
path? Afterward he grew to think of it as a blind instinct which led him 

on. 


He had not gone far, not more than half a mile, when he saw something 
unexpected--a small untenanted house. He gave vent to a little cry of 

joy, which had in it something child-like and pathetic, and pushed open 
the door and entered. It was nothing but a tiny, unfinished shack, with 
one room and a small one opening from it. There was no ceiling; overhead 
was the tent-like slant of the roof, but it was tight. The dusty floor 

was quite dry. There was one rickety chair. Stebbins, after looking into 

the other room to make sure that the place was empty, sat down, and a 
wonderful wave of content and self-respect came over him. The poor human 
snail had found his shell; he had a habitation, a roof of shelter. The 

little dim place immediately assumed an aspect of home. The rain 

came down in torrents, the thunder crashed, the place was filled with 
blinding blue lights. Stebbins filled his pipe more lavishly this time, 

tilted his chair against the wall, smoked, and gazed about him with 

pitiful content. It was really so little, but to him it was so much. 

He nodded with satisfaction at the discovery of a fireplace and a rusty 
cooking-stove. 


He sat and smoked until the storm passed over. The rainfall had been 

very heavy, there had been hail, but the poor little house had not 

failed of perfect shelter. A fairly cold wind from the northwest blew 
through the door. The hail had brought about a change of atmosphere. The 
burning heat was gone. The night would be cool, even chilly. 


Stebbins got up and examined the stove and the pipe. They were rusty, 
but appeared trustworthy. He went out and presently returned with some 
fuel which he had found unwet in a thick growth of wood. He laid a 

fire handily and lit it. The little stove burned well, with no smoke. 

Stebbins looked at it, and was perfectly happy. He had found other 
treasures outside--a small vegetable-garden in which were potatoes and 
some corn. A man had squatted in this little shack for years, and had 
raised his own garden-truck. He had died only a few weeks ago, and 

his furniture had been pre-empted with the exception of the stove, the 
chair, a tilting lounge in the small room, and a few old iron pots and 
fryingpans. Stebbins gathered corn, dug potatoes, and put them on the 
stove to cook, then he hurried out to the village store and bought a few 
slices of bacon, half a dozen eggs, a quarter of a pound of cheap tea, 

and some salt. When he re-entered the house he looked as he had not for 
years. He was beaming. “Come, this is a palace,” he said to himself, 

and chuckled with pure joy. He had come out of the awful empty spaces of 
homeless life into home. He was a man who had naturally strong domestic 
instincts. If he had spent the best years of his life in a home instead 

of a prison, the finest in him would have been developed. As it was, 

this was not even now too late. When he had cooked his bacon and eggs 
and brewed his tea, when the vegetables were done and he was seated upon 
the rickety chair, with his supper spread before him on an old board 
propped on sticks, he was supremely happy. He ate with a relish which 
seemed to reach his soul. He was at home, and eating, literally, at his 
own board. As he ate he glanced from time to time at the two windows, 
with broken panes of glass and curtainless. He was not afraid--that 

was nonsense; he had never been a cowardly man, but he felt the need of 
curtains or something before his windows to shut out the broad vast face 
of nature, or perhaps prying human eyes. Somebody might espy the light 
in the house and wonder. He had a candle stuck in an old bottle by 

way of illumination. Still, although he would have preferred to have 
curtains before those windows full of the blank stare of night, he WAS 
supremely happy. 


After he had finished his supper he looked longingly at his pipe. He 
hesitated for a second, for he realized the necessity of saving his 
precious tobacco; then he became reckless: such enormous good fortune 
as a home must mean more to follow; it must be the first of a series of 
happy things. He filled his pipe and smoked. Then he went to bed on the 
old couch in the other room, and slept like a child until the sun shone 
through the trees in flickering lines. Then he rose, went out to the 

brook which ran near the house, splashed himself with water, returned 
to the house, cooked the remnant of the eggs and bacon, and ate his 


breakfast with the same exultant peace with which he had eaten his 
supper the night before. Then he sat down in the doorway upon the sunken 
sill and fell again to considering his main problem. He did not smoke. 

His tobacco was nearly exhausted and he was no longer reckless. His head 
was not turned now by the feeling that he was at home. He considered 
soberly as to the probable owner of the house and whether he would be 
allowed to remain its tenant. Very soon, however, his doubt concerning 
that was set at rest. He saw a disturbance of the shadows cast by the 
thick boughs over the cart path by a long outreach of darker shadow 
which he knew at once for that of a man. He sat upright, and his face 

at first assumed a defiant, then a pleading expression, like that of 

a child who desires to retain possession of some dear thing. His heart 

beat hard as he watched the advance of the shadow. It was slow, as 

if cast by an old man. The man was old and very stout, supporting 

one lopping side by a stick, who presently followed the herald of his 
shadow. He looked like a farmer. Stebbins rose as he approached; the two 
men stood staring at each other. 


“Who be you, neighbor?” inquired the newcomer. 


The voice essayed a roughness, but only achieved a tentative 
friendliness. Stebbins hesitated for a second; a suspicious look came 

into the farmer's misty blue eyes. Then Stebbins, mindful of his prison 
record and fiercely covetous of his new home, gave another name. The 
name of his maternal grandfather seemed suddenly to loom up in printed 
characters before his eyes, and he gave it glibly. “David Anderson,” he 
said, and he did not realize a lie. Suddenly the name seemed his own. 
Surely old David Anderson, who had been a good man, would not grudge the 
gift of his unstained name to replace the stained one of his grandson. 
“David Anderson,” he replied, and looked the other man in the face 
unflinchingly. 


“Where do ye hail from?” inquired the farmer; and the new David Anderson 
gave unhesitatingly the name of the old David Anderson's birth and life 
and death place--that of a little village in New Hampshire. 


“What do you do for your living?” was the next question, and the new 
David Anderson had an inspiration. His eyes had lit upon the umbrella 
which he had found the night before. 


“Umbrellas,” he replied, laconically, and the other man nodded. Men 
with sheaves of umbrellas, mended or in need of mending, had always been 
familiar features for him. 


Then David assumed the initiative; possessed of an honorable business 
as well as home, he grew bold. “Any objection to my staying here?” he 
asked. 


The other man eyed him sharply. “Smoke much?” he inquired. 


“Smoke a pipe sometimes.” 
“Careful with your matches?” 
David nodded. 


“That's all | think about,” said the farmer. “These woods is apt to 

catch fire jest when I'm about ready to cut. The man that squatted here 
before--he died about a month ago--didn't smoke. He was careful, he 
was.” 


“I'll be real careful,” said David, humbly and anxiously. 


“| dun'no' as | have any objections to your staying, then,” said the 
farmer. “Somebody has always squat here. A man built this shack about 
twenty year ago, and he lived here till he died. Then t'other feller 

he came along. Reckon he must have had a little money; didn't work at 
nothin'! Raised some garden-truck and kept a few chickens. | took them 
home after he died. You can have them now if you want to take care of 
them. He rigged up that little chicken-coop back there.” 


“I'll take care of them,” answered David, fervently. 


“Well, you can come over by and by and get 'em. There's nine hens and a 
rooster. They lay pretty well. | ain't no use for 'em. I've got all the 
hens of my own | want to bother with.” 


“All right,” said David. He looked blissful. 


The farmer stared past him into the house. He spied the solitary 
umbrella. He grew facetious. “Guess the umbrellas was all mended up 
where you come from if you've got down to one,” said he. 


David nodded. It was tragically true, that guess. 


“Well, our umbrella got turned last week,” said the farmer. “I'll give 

you a job to start on. You can stay here as long as you want if you're 
careful about your matches.” Again he looked into the house. “Guess 
some boys have been helpin' themselves to the furniture, most of it,” he 
observed. “Guess my wife can spare ye another chair, and there's an old 
table out in the corn-house better than that one you've rigged up, and | 
guess she'll give ye some old bedding so you can be comfortable. 


“Got any money?” 
“A little.” 


“| don't want any pay for things, and my wife won't; didn't mean that; 
was wonderin’ whether ye had anything to buy vittles with.” 


“Reckon | can manage till | get some work,” replied David, a trifle 
stiffly. He was a man who had never lived at another than the state's 
expense. 


“Don't want ye to be too short, that's all,” said the other, a little 
apologetically. 


“| shall be all right. There are corn and potatoes in the garden, 
anyway.” 


“So there be, and one of them hens had better be eat. She don't lay. 
She'll need a good deal of b'ilin'. You can have all the wood you want 
to pick up, but | don't want any cut. You mind that or there'll be 
trouble.” 


“| won't cut a stick.” 


“Mind ye don't. Folks call me an easy mark, and | guess myself | am easy 
up to a certain point, and cuttin’ my wood is one of them points. Roof 
didn't leak in that shower last night, did it?” 


“Not a bit.” 


“Didn't s'pose it would. The other feller was handy, and he kept 

tinkerin’ all the time. Well, I'll be goin’; you can stay here and 

welcome if you're careful about matches and don't cut my wood. Come over 
for them hens any time you want to. I'll let my hired man drive you back 

in the wagon.” 


“Much obliged,” said David, with an inflection that was almost tearful. 
“You're welcome,” said the other, and ambled away. 


The new David Anderson, the good old grandfather revived in his 
unfortunate, perhaps graceless grandson, reseated himself on the 
door-step and watched the bulky, receding figure of his visitor through 
a pleasant blur of tears, which made the broad, rounded shoulders 

and the halting columns of legs dance. This David Anderson had almost 
forgotten that there was unpaid kindness in the whole world, and it 
seemed to him as if he had seen angels walking up and down. He sat for a 
while doing nothing except realizing happiness of the present and of 
the future. He gazed at the green spread of forest boughs, and saw in 
pleased anticipation their red and gold tints of autumn; also in pleased 
anticipation their snowy and icy mail of winter, and himself, the 
unmailed, defenseless human creature, housed and sheltered, sitting 
before his own fire. This last happy outlook aroused him. If all this 

was to be, he must be up and doing. He got up, entered the house, and 
examined the broken umbrella which was his sole stock in trade. David 
was a handy man. He at once knew that he was capable of putting it in 
perfect repair. Strangely enough, for his sense of right and wrong was 


not blunted, he had no compunction whatever in keeping this umbrella, 
although he was reasonably certain that it belonged to one of the two 
young girls who had been so terrified by him. He had a conviction that 
this monstrous terror of theirs, which had hurt him more than many 
apparently crueler things, made them quits. 


After he had washed his dishes in the brook, and left them in the sun 

to dry, he went to the village store and purchased a few simple things 
necessary for umbrella-mending. Both on his way to the store and back he 
kept his eyes open. He realized that his capital depended largely upon 
chance and good luck. He considered that he had extraordinary good 

luck when he returned with three more umbrellas. He had discovered one 
propped against the counter of the store, turned inside out. He had 
inquired to whom it belonged, and had been answered to anybody who 
wanted it. David had seized upon it with secret glee. Then, unheard-of 
good fortune, he had found two more umbrellas on his way home; one was 
in an ash-can, the other blowing along like a belated bat beside the 

trolley track. It began to seem to David as if the earth might be 

strewn with abandoned umbrellas. Before he began his work he went to 
the farmer's and returned in triumph, driven in the farm-wagon, with 

his cackling hens and quite a load of household furniture, besides some 
bread and pies. The farmer's wife was one of those who are able to give, 
and make receiving greater than giving. She had looked at David, who 
was older than she, with the eyes of a mother, and his pride had melted 
away, and he had held out his hands for her benefits, like a child who 

has no compunctions about receiving gifts because he knows that they are 
his right of childhood. 


Henceforth David prospered--in a humble way, it is true, still he 
prospered. He journeyed about the country, umbrellas over his shoulder, 
little bag of tools in hand, and reaped an income more than sufficient 

for his simple wants. His hair had grown, and also his beard. Nobody 
suspected his history. He met the young girls whom he had terrified 

on the road often, and they did not know him. He did not, during the 
winter, travel very far afield. Night always found him at home, warm, 

well fed, content, and at peace. Sometimes the old farmer on whose land 
he lived dropped in of an evening and they had a game of checkers. The 
old man was a checker expert. He played with unusual skill, but David 
made for himself a little code of honor. He would never beat the old 

man, even if he were able, oftener than once out of three evenings. He 
made coffee on these convivial occasions. He made very good coffee, and 
they sipped as they moved the men and kings, and the old man chuckled, 
and David beamed with peaceful happiness. 


But the next spring, when he began to realize that he had mended for a 
while all the umbrellas in the vicinity and that his trade was flagging, 

he set his precious little home in order, barricaded door and windows, 
and set forth for farther fields. He was lucky, as he had been from the 
start. He found plenty of employment, and slept comfortably enough in 
barns, and now and then in the open. He had traveled by slow stages for 


several weeks before he entered a village whose familiar look gave him 
a shock. It was not his native village, but near it. In his younger life 

he had often journeyed there. It was a little shopping emporium, almost 
a city. He recognized building after building. Now and then he thought 

he saw a face which he had once known, and he was thankful that there 
was hardly any possibility of any one recognizing him. He had grown 
gaunt and thin since those far-off days; he wore a beard, grizzled, as 

was his hair. In those days he had not been an umbrella man. Sometimes 
the humor of the situation struck him. What would he have said, he the 
spruce, plump, head-in-the-air young man, if anybody had told him that 
it would come to pass that he would be an umbrella man lurking humbly in 
search of a job around the back doors of houses? He would laugh softly 
to himself as he trudged along, and the laugh would be without the 
slightest bitterness. His lot had been so infinitely worse, and he had 

such a happy nature, yielding sweetly to the inevitable, that he saw now 
only cause for amusement. 


He had been in that vicinity about three weeks when one day he met the 
woman. He knew her at once, although she was greatly changed. She had 
grown stout, although, poor soul! it seemed as if there had been no 

reason for it. She was not unwieldy, but she was stout, and all the 
contours of earlier life had disappeared beneath layers of flesh. Her 

hair was not gray, but the bright brown had faded, and she wore it 

tightly strained back from her seamed forehead, although it was thin. 

One had only to look at her hair to realize that she was a woman who 

had given up, who no longer cared. She was humbly clad in a blue-cotton 
wrapper, she wore a dingy black hat, and she carried a tin pail half 

full of raspberries. When the man and woman met they stopped with a sort 
of shock, and each changed face grew like the other in its pallor. She 
recognized him and he her, but along with that recognition was awakened 
a fierce desire to keep it secret. His prison record loomed up before 

the man, the woman's past loomed up before her. She had possibly not 
been guilty of much, but her life was nothing to waken pride in her. 

She felt shamed before this man whom she had loved, and who felt shamed 
before her. However, after a second the silence was broken. The man 
recovered his self-possession first. 


He spoke casually. 

“Nice day,” said he. 

The woman nodded. 

“Been berrying?” inquired David. The woman nodded again. 


David looked scrutinizingly at her pail. “I saw better berries real 
thick a piece back,” said he. 


The woman murmured something. In spite of herself, a tear trickled over 
her fat, weather-beaten cheek. David saw the tear, and something warm 


and glorious like sunlight seemed to waken within him. He felt such 
tenderness and pity for this poor feminine thing who had not the 

strength to keep the tears back, and was so pitiably shorn of youth and 
grace, that he himself expanded. He had heard in the town something of 
her history. She had made a dreadful marriage, tragedy and suspicion had 
entered her life, and the direst poverty. However, he had not known that 
she was in the vicinity. Somebody had told him she was out West. 


“Living here?” he inquired. 


“Working for my board at a house back there,” she muttered. She did not 
tell him that she had come as a female “hobo” in a freight-car from the 
Western town where she had been finally stranded. “Mrs. White sent me 
out for berries,” she added. “She keeps boarders, and there were no 
berries in the market this morning.” 


“Come back with me and | will show you where | saw the berries real 
thick,” said David. 


He turned himself about, and she followed a little behind, the female 
failure in the dust cast by the male. Neither spoke until David stopped 
and pointed to some bushes where the fruit hung thick on bending, 
slender branches. 


“Here,” said David. Both fell to work. David picked handfuls of berries 
and cast them gaily into the pail. “What is your name?” he asked, in an 
undertone. 


“Jane Waters,” she replied, readily. Her husband's name had been Waters, 
or the man who had called himself her husband, and her own middle name 
was Jane. The first was Sara. David remembered at once. “She is taking 
her own middle name and the name of the man she married,” he thought. 
Then he asked, plucking berries, with his eyes averted: 


“Married?” 

“No,” said the woman, flushing deeply. 

David's next question betrayed him. “Husband dead?” 

“| haven't any husband,” she replied, like the Samaritan woman. 


She had married a man already provided with another wife, although 
she had not known it. The man was not dead, but she spoke the entire 
miserable truth when she replied as she did. David assumed that he was 
dead. He felt a throb of relief, of which he was ashamed, but he 

could not down it. He did not know what it was that was so alive and 
triumphant within him: love, or pity, or the natural instinct of the 

decent male to shelter and protect. Whatever it was, it was dominant. 


“Do you have to work hard?” he asked. 
“Pretty hard, | guess. | expect to.” 
“And you don't get any pay?” 


“That's all right; | don't expect to get any,” said she, and there was 
bitterness in her voice. 


In spite of her stoutness she was not as strong as the man. She was not 
at all strong, and, moreover, the constant presence of a sense of injury 
at the hands of life filled her very soul with a subtle poison, to her 
weakening vitality. She was a child hurt and worried and bewildered, 
although she was to the average eye a stout, able-bodied, middle-aged 
woman; but David had not the average eye, and he saw her as she really 
was, not as she seemed. There had always been about her a little 
weakness and dependency which had appealed to him. Now they seemed 
fairly to cry out to him like the despairing voices of the children whom 

he had never had, and he knew he loved her as he had never loved her 
before, with a love which had budded and flowered and fruited and 
survived absence and starvation. He spoke abruptly. 


“I've about got my business done in these parts,” said he. “I've got 
quite a little money, and I've got a little house, not much, but mighty 
snug, back where | come from. There's a garden. It's in the woods. Not 
much passing nor going on.” 


The woman was looking at him with incredulous, pitiful eyes like a 
dog's. “I hate much goin' on,” she whispered. 


“Suppose,” said David, “you take those berries home and pack up your 
things. Got much?” 


“All I've got will go in my bag.” 


“Well, pack up; tell the madam where you live that you're sorry, but 
you're worn out--” 


“God knows | am,” cried the woman, with sudden force, “worn out!” 
“Well, you tell her that, and say you've got another chance, and--” 


“What do you mean?” cried the woman, and she hung upon his words like a 
drowning thing. 


“Mean? Why, what | mean is this. You pack your bag and come to the 
parson's back there, that white house.” 


“| know--” 


“In the mean time I'll see about getting a license, and--” 


Suddenly the woman set her pail down and clutched him by both hands. 
“Say you are not married,” she demanded; “say it, swear it!” 


“Yes, | do swear it,” said David. “You are the only woman | ever asked 
to marry me. | can support you. We sha'n't be rolling in riches, but we 
can be comfortable, and--I rather guess | can make you happy.” 


“You didn't say what your name was,” said the woman. 
“David Anderson.” 


The woman looked at him with a strange expression, the expression of 
one who loves and respects, even reveres, the isolation and secrecy 

of another soul. She understood, down to the depths of her being she 
understood. She had lived a hard life, she had her faults, but she was 
fine enough to comprehend and hold sacred another personality. She was 
very pale, but she smiled. Then she turned to go. 


“How long will it take you?” asked David. 
“About an hour.” 


“All right. | will meet you in front of the parson's house in an hour. 
We will go back by train. | have money enough.” 


“I'd just as soon walk.” The woman spoke with the utmost humility of 
love and trust. She had not even asked where the man lived. All her life 
she had followed him with her soul, and it would go hard if her poor 
feet could not keep pace with her soul. 


“No, it is too far; we will take the train. One goes at half past four.” 


At half past four the couple, made man and wife, were on the train 
speeding toward the little home in the woods. The woman had frizzled her 
thin hair pathetically and ridiculously over her temples; on her left 

hand gleamed a white diamond. She had kept it hidden; she had almost 
starved rather than part with it. She gazed out of the window at the 

flying landscape, and her thin lips were curved in a charming smile. The 
man sat beside her, staring straight ahead as if at happy visions. 


They lived together afterward in the little house in the woods, and were 
happy with a strange crystallized happiness at which they would have 
mocked in their youth, but which they now recognized as the essential of 

all happiness upon earth. And always the woman knew what she knew about 
her husband, and the man knew about his wife, and each recognized the 
other as old lover and sweetheart come together at last, but always 

each kept the knowledge from the other with an infinite tenderness 

of delicacy which was as a perfumed garment veiling the innermost 


sacredness of love. 


YOU'VE GOT TO BE SELFISH 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of 
Half Portions, by Edna Ferber 


When you try to do a story about three people like Sid Hahn and Mizzi 
Markis and Wallie Ascher you find yourself pawing around among the 
personalities helplessly. For the three of them are what is known in 
newspaper parlance as national figures. One n.f. is enough for any short 
story. Three would swamp a book. It's like one of those plays advertised 
as having an all-star cast. By the time each luminary has come on, and 
been greeted, and done his twinkling the play has faded into the 
background. You can't see the heavens for the stars. 


Surely Sid Hahn, like the guest of honour at a dinner, needs no 
introduction. And just as surely will he be introduced. He has been 
described elsewhere and often; perhaps nowhere more concisely than on 
Page 16, paragraph two, of a volume that shall be nameless, though 
quoted, thus: 


"Sid Hahn, erstwhile usher, call-boy, press agent, advance man, had a 
genius for things theatrical. It was inborn. Dramatic, sensitive, 

artistic, intuitive, he was often rendered inarticulate by the very 

force and variety of his feelings. A little, rotund, ugly man, with the 
eyes of a dreamer, the wide, mobile mouth of a humourist, the ears of a 
comic ol' clo'es man. His generosity was proverbial, and it amounted to 
a vice." 


Not that that covers him. No one paragraph could. You turn a fine 
diamond this way and that, and as its facets catch the light you say, 
"It's scarlet! No--it's blue! No--rose!--orange!--lilac!--no--" 


That was Sid Hahn. 


| suppose he never really sat for a photograph and yet you saw his 
likeness in all the magazines. He was snapped on the street, and in the 
theatre, and even up in his famous library-study-office on the sixth and 
top floor of the Thalia Theatre Building. Usually with a fat black 
cigar--unlighted--in one corner of his commodious mouth. Everyone 
interested in things theatrical (and whom does that not include!) knew 

all about Sid Hahn--and nothing. He had come, a boy, from one of those 
middle-western towns with a high-falutin Greek name. Parthenon, Ohio, or 
something incredible like that. No one knows how he first approached the 
profession which he was to dominate in America. There's no record of his 


having asked for a job in a theatre, and received it. He oozed into it, 
indefinably, and moved with it, and became a part of it and finally 
controlled it. Satellites, fur-collared and pseudo-successful, trailing 

in his wake, used to talk loudly of I-knew-him-when. They all lied. It 
had been Augustin Daly, dead these many years, who had first recognized 
in this boy the genius for discovering and directing genius. Daly was, 
at that time, at the zenith of his career--managing, writing, directing, 
producing. He fired the imagination of this stocky, gargoyle-faced boy 
with the luminous eyes and the humorous mouth. | don't know that Sid 
Hahn, hanging about the theatre in every kind of menial capacity, ever 
said to himself in so many words: 


"I'm going to be what he is. I'm going to concentrate on it. | won't let 
anything or anybody interfere with it. Nobody knows what I'm going to 
be. But | know.... And you've got to be selfish. You've got to be 
selfish." 


Of course no one ever really made a speech like that to himself, even in 
the Horatio Alger books. But if the great ambition and determination 
running through the whole fibre of his being could have been 
crystallized into spoken words they would have sounded like that. 


By the time he was forty-five he had discovered more stars than 
Copernicus. They were not all first-magnitude twinklers. Some of them 
even glowed so feebly that you could see their light only when he stood 
behind them, the steady radiance of his genius shining through. But 
taken as a whole they made a brilliant constellation, furnishing much of 
the illumination for the brightest thoroughfare in the world. 


He had never married. There are those who say that he had had an early 
love affair, but that he had sworn not to marry until he had achieved 

what he called success. And by that time it had been too late. It was as 
though the hot flame of ambition had burned out all his other passions. 
Later they say he was responsible for more happy marriages contracted by 
people who did not know that he was responsible for them than a popular 
east-side shadchen. He grew a little tired, perhaps, of playing with 
make-believe stage characters, and directing them, so he began to play 
with real ones, like God. But always kind. 


No woman can resist making love to a man as indifferent as Sid Hahn 
appeared to be. They all tried their wiles on him: the red-haired 
ingénues, the blonde soubrettes, the stately leading ladies, the war 
horses, the old-timers, the ponies, the prima donnas. He used to sit 
there in his great, luxurious, book-lined inner office, smiling and 
inscrutable as a plump joss-house idol while the fair ones burnt incense 
and made offering of shew-bread. Figuratively, he kicked over the basket 
of shew-bread, and of the incense said, "Take away that stuff! It 

smells!" 


Not that he hated women. He was afraid of them, at first. Then, from 


years of experience with the femininity of the theatre, not nearly 

afraid enough. So, early, he had locked that corner of his mind, and had 
thrown away the key. When, years after, he broke in the door, lo! (as 
they say when an elaborate figure of speech is being used) lo! the 
treasures therein had turned to dust and ashes. 


It was he who had brought over from Paris to the American stage the 
famous Renée Paterne of the incorrigible eyes. She made a fortune and 
swept the country with her song about those delinquent orbs. But when 
she turned them on Hahn, in their first interview in his office, he 
regarded her with what is known as a long, level look. She knew at that 
time not a word of English. Sid Hahn was ignorant of French. He said, 
very low, and with terrible calm to Wallie Ascher who was then acting as 
a sort of secretary, "Wallie, can't you do something to make her stop 
rolling her eyes around at me like that? It's awful! She makes me think 
of those heads you shy balls at, out at Coney. Take away my ink-well." 


Renée had turned swiftly to Wallie and had said something to him in 
French. Sid Hahn cocked a quick ear. "What's that she said?" 


"She says," translated the obliging and gifted Wallie, "that monsieur is 
a woman-hater." 


"My God! | thought she didn't understand English!" 


"She doesn't. But she's a woman. Not only that, she's a French woman. 
They don't need to know a language to understand it." 


"Where did you get that, h'm? That wasn't included in your Berlitz 
course, was it?" 


Wallie Ascher had grinned--that winning flash lighting up his dark, keen 
face. "No. | learned that in another school." 


Wallie Ascher's early career in the theatre, if repeated here, might 
almost be a tiresome repetition of Hahn's beginning. And what Augustin 
Daly had been to Sid Hahn's imagination and ambition, Sid Hahn was to 
Wallie's. Wallie, though, had been born to the theatre--if having a 
tumbler for a father and a prestidigitator's foil for a mother can be 

said to be a legitimate entrance into the world of the theatre. 


He had been employed about the old Thalia for years before Hahn noticed 
him. In the beginning he was a spindle-legged office boy in the upstairs 
suite of the firm of Hahn & Lohman, theatrical producers; the kind of 
office-boy who is addicted to shrill, clear whistling unless very 

firmly dealt with. No one in the outer office realized how faultless, 

how rhythmic were the arpeggios and cadences that issued from those 
expertly puckered lips. There was about his performance an unerring 
precision. As you listened you felt that his ascent to the inevitable 

high note was a thing impossible of achievement. Up--up--up he would go, 


while you held your breath in suspense. And then he took the high 
note--took it easily, insouciantly--held it, trilled it, tossed it. 


"Now, look here," Miss Feldman would snap--Miss Feldman of the outer 
office typewriter--"look here, you kid. Any more of that bird warbling 
and you go back to the woods where you belong. This ain't a--a--" 


"Aviary," suggested Wallie, almost shyly. 
Miss Feldman glared. "How did you know that word?" 
"| don't know," helplessly. "But it's the word, isn't it?" 


Miss Feldman turned back to her typewriter. "You're too smart for your 
age, you are." 


"| know it," Wallie had agreed, humbly. 


There's no telling where or how he learned to play the piano. He 
probably never did learn. He played it, though, as he 
whistled--brilliantly. No doubt it was as imitative and as unconscious, 
too, as his whistling had been. They say he didn't know one note from 
another, and doesn't to this day. 


At twenty, when he should have been in love with at least three girls, 

he had fixed in his mind an image, a dream. And it bore no resemblance 
to twenty's accepted dreams. At that time he was living in one room 
(rear) of a shabby rooming house in Thirty-ninth Street. And this was 
the dream: By the time he was--well, long before he was thirty--he would 
have a bachelor apartment with a Jap, Saki. Saki was the perfect 
servant, noiseless, unobtrusive, expert. He saw little dinners just for 
four--or, at the most, six. And Saki, white-coated, deft, sliding hot 

plates when plates should be hot; cold plates when plates should be 
cold. Then, other evenings, alone, when he wanted to see no one--when, 
in a silken lounging robe (over faultless dinner clothes, of course, and 
wearing the kind of collar you see in the back of the magazines) he 
would say, "That will do, Saki." Then, all evening, he would play softly 

to himself those little, intimate, wistful Schumanny things in the 

firelight with just one lamp glowing softly--almost sombrely--at the 

side of the piano (grand). 


His first real meeting with Sid Hahn had had much to do with the fixing 
of this image. Of course he had seen Hahn hundreds of times in the 
office and about the theatre. They had spoken, too, many times. Hahn 
called him vaguely, "Heh, boy!" but he grew to know him later as Wallie. 
From errand-boy, office-boy, call-boy he had become, by that time, a 
sort of unofficial assistant stage manager. No one acknowledged that he 
was invaluable about the place, but he was. When a new play was in 
rehearsal at the Thalia, Wallie knew more about props, business, cues, 
lights, and lines than the director himself. For a long time no one but 


Wallie and the director were aware of this. The director never did admit 
it. But that Hahn should find it out was inevitable. 


He was nineteen or thereabouts when he was sent, one rainy November 
evening, to deliver a play manuscript to Hahn at his apartment. Wallie 
might have refused to perform an errand so menial, but his worship of 
Hahn made him glad of any service, however humble. He buttoned his coat 
over the manuscript, turned up his collar, and plunged into the cold 

drizzle of the November evening. 


Hahn's apartment--he lived alone--was in the early fifties, off Fifth 
Avenue. For two days he had been ill with one of the heavy colds to 
which he was subject. He was unable to leave the house. Hence Wallie's 
errand. 


It was Saki--or Saki's equivalent--who opened the door. A white-coated, 
soft-stepping Jap, world-old looking like the room glimpsed just beyond. 
Someone was playing the piano with one finger, horribly. 


"You're to give this to Mr. Hahn. He's waiting for it." 
"Genelmun come in," said the Jap, softly. 

"No, he don't want to see me. Just give it to him, see?" 
"Genelmun come in." Evidently orders. 

"Oh, all right. But | Know he doesn't want--" 


Wallie turned down his collar with a quick flip, looked doubtfully at 

his shoes, and passed through the glowing little foyer into the room 
beyond. He stood in the doorway. He was scarcely twenty then, but 
something in him sort of rose, and gathered, and seethed, and swelled, 
and then hardened. He didn't know it then but it was his great resolve. 


Sid Hahn was seated at the piano, a squat, gnomelike little figure, with 
those big ears, and that plump face, and those soft eyes--the kindest 
eyes in the world. He did not stop playing as Wallie appeared. He 
glanced up at him, ever so briefly, but kindly, too, and went on playing 
the thing with one short forefinger, excruciatingly. Wallie waited. He 

had heard somewhere that Hahn would sit at the piano thus, for hours, 
the tears running down his cheeks because of the beauty of the music he 
could remember but not reproduce; and partly because of his own 
inability to reproduce it. 


The stubby little forefinger faltered, stopped. He looked up at Wallie. 
"God, | wish | could play!" 


"Helps a lot." 


"You play?" 

"Yes," 

"What?" 

"Oh, most anything I've heard once. And some things | kind of make up." 
"Compose, you mean?" 

"Yes," 

"Play one of those." 

So Wallie Ascher played one of those. Of course you know "Good 
Night--Pleasant Dreams." He hadn't named it then. It wasn't even 
published until almost two years later, but that was what he played for 
Sid Hahn. Since "After The Ball" no popular song has achieved the 
success of that one. No doubt it was cheap, and no doubt it was 
sentimental, but so, too, are "The Suwanee River" and "My Old Kentucky 
Home," and they'll be singing those when more classical songs have long 
been forgotten. As Wallie played it his dark, thin face seemed to gleam 
and glow in the lamplight. 


When he had finished Sid Hahn was silent for a moment. Then, "What're 
you going to do with it?" 


"With what?" 
"With what you've got. You know." 


Wallie knew that he did not mean the song he had just played. "I'm going 
to--I'm going to do a lot with it." 


"Yeh, but how?" 


Wallie was looking down at his two lean brown hands on the keys. For a 
long minute he did not answer. Then: "By thinking about it all the time. 
And working like hell.... And you've got to be selfish ... You've got to 

be selfish ..." 


As Sid Hahn stared at him, as though hypnotized, the Jap appeared in the 
doorway. Sid Hahn said, "Stay and have dinner with me," instead of what 
he had meant to say. 


"Oh, | can't! Thanks. I--" He wanted to terribly, but the thought was 
too much. 


"Better." 


They had dinner together. Even under the influence of Hahn's 

encouragement and two glasses of mellow wine whose name he did not know, 
Wallie did not become fatuous. They talked about music--neither of them 
knew anything about it, really. Wallie confessed that he used it as an 
intoxicant and a stimulant. 


"That's it!" cried Hahn, excitedly. "If | could play I'd have done more. 
More." 


"Why don't you get one of those piano-players, What-you-call’'ems?" Then, 
immediately, "No, of course not." 


"Nah, that doesn't do it," said Hahn, quickly. "That's like adopting a 
baby when you can't have one of your own. It isn't the same. It isn't 
the same. It looks like a baby, and acts like a baby, and sounds like a 
baby--but it isn't yours. It isn't you. That's it! It isn't you!" 


"Yeh," agreed Wallie, nodding. So perfectly did they understand each 
other, this ill-assorted pair. 


It was midnight before Wallie left. They had both forgotten about the 

play manuscript whose delivery had been considered so important. The big 
room was gracious, quiet, soothing. A fire flickered in the grate. One 

lamp glowed softly--almost sombrely. 


As Wallie rose at last to go he shook himself slightly like one coming 
out of a trance. He looked slowly about the golden, mellow room. "Gee!" 


"Yes, but it isn't worth it," said Hahn, "after you've got it." 
"That's what they all say"--grimly--"_after_ they've got it." 


The thing that had been born in Sid Hahn's mind thirty years before was 
now so plainly stamped on this boy's face that Hahn was startled into 
earnestness. "But | tell you, it's true! It's true!" 


"Maybe. Some day, when I'm living in a place like this, I'll let you 
know if you're right." 


In less than a year Wallie Ascher was working with Hahn. No one knew his 
official title or place. But "Ask Wallie. He'll know," had become a sort 

of slogan in the office. He did know. At twenty-one his knowledge of the 
theatre was infallible (this does not include plays unproduced; in this 

no one is infallible) and his feeling for it amounted to a sixth sense. 

There was something uncanny about the way he could talk about Lottie, 
for example, as if he had seen her; or Mrs. Siddons; or Mrs. Fiske when 

she was Minnie Maddern, the soubrette. It was as though he had the power 
to cast himself back into the past. No doubt it was that power which 

gave later to his group of historical plays (written by him between the 


ages of thirty and thirty-five) their convincingness and authority. 


When Wallie was about twenty-three or -four Sid Hahn took him abroad on 
one of his annual scouting trips. Yearly, in the spring, Hahn swooped 
down upon London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, seeking that of the foreign 

stage which might be translated, fumigated, desiccated, or otherwise 
rendered suitable for home use. He sent Wallie on to Vienna, alone, on 
the trail of a musical comedy rumoured to be a second Merry Widow in 
tunefulness, chic, and charm. Of course it wasn't. Merry Widows rarely 
repeat. Wallie wired Hahn, as arranged. The telegram is unimportant, 
perhaps, but characteristic. 


MR. SID. HAHN, 
Hotel Savoy, 
London, 
England. 


It's a second all right but not a second Merry Widow. Heard of 
a winner in Budapest. Shall 1 go. Spent to-day from eleven to 
five running around the Ringstrasse looking for mythical 
creature known as the chic Viennese. After careful 
investigation wish to be quoted as saying the species if any 
Is extinct. 


WALLIE. 


This, remember, was in the year 1913, B.W. Wallie, obeying instructions, 
went to Budapest, witnessed the alleged winner, found it as advertised, 
wired Hahn to that effect, and was joined by that gentleman three days 
later. 


Budapest, at that time, was still Little Paris, only wickeder. A city of 
magnificent buildings, and unsalted caviar, and beautiful, dangerous 
women, and frumpy men (civilian) and dashing officers in red pants, and 
Cigany music, and cafés and paprika and two-horse droshkies. Buda, low 
and flat, lay on one side; Pest, high and hilly, perched picturesquely 

on the other. Between the two rolled the Blue Danube (which is yellow). 


It was here that Hahn and Wallie found Mizzi Markis. Mizzi Markis, then 
a girl of nineteen, was a hod carrier. 


Wallie had three days in Budapest before Hahn met him there. As the 
manager stepped from the train, looking geometrically square in a long 
ulster that touched his ears and his heels, Wallie met him with a bound. 


"Hello, S.H.! Great to see you! Say, listen, I've found something. I've 
found something big!" 


Hahn had never seen the boy so excited. "Oh, shucks! No play's as good 
as that." 


"Play! It isn't a play." 


"Why, you young idiot, you said it was good! You said it was darned 
good! You don't mean to tell me--" 


"Oh, that! That's all right. It's good--or will be when you get through 
with it." 


"What you talking about then? Here, let's take one of these things with 
two horses. Gee, you ought to smoke a fat black seegar and wear a silk 
hat when you ride in one of these! | feel like a parade." He was like a 
boy on a holiday, as always when in Europe. 

"But let me tell you about this girl, won't you!" 

"Oh, it's a girl! What's her name? What's she do?" 

"Her name's Mizzi." 

"Mizzi what?" 


"| don't know. She's a hod carrier. She--" 


"That's all right, Wallie. I'm here now. An ice bag on your head and 
real quiet for two-three days. You'll come round fine." 


But Wallie was almost sulking. "Wait till you see her, S.H. She sings." 
"Beautiful, is she?" 

"No, not particularly. No." 

"Wonderful voice, h'm?" 

"N-n-no. | wouldn't say it was what you'd call exactly wonderful." 

Sid Hahn stood up in the droshky and waved his short arms in windmill 
circles. "Well, what the devil does she do then, that's so good? Carry 


bricks!" 


"She is good at that. When she balances that pail of mortar on her head 
and walks off with it, her arms hanging straight at her sides--" 


But Sid Hahn's patience was at an end. "You're a humourist, you are. If 
| didn't know you I'd say you were drunk. I'll bet you are, anyway. 
You've been eating paprika, raw. You make me sick." 


Inelegant, but expressive of his feelings. But Wallie only said, "You 
wait. You'll see." 


Sid Hahn did see. He saw next day. Wallie woke him out of a sound sleep 
so that he might see. It was ten-thirty A.M. so that his peevishness was 
unwarranted. They had seen the play the night before and Hahn had 
decided that, translated and with interpolations (it was a comic opera), 
it would captivate New York. Then and there he completed the 
negotiations which Wallie had begun. Hahn was all for taking the first 
train out, but Wallie was firm. "You've got to see her, | tell you. 

You've got to see her." 


Their hotel faced the Corso. The Corso is a wide promenade that runs 
along the Buda bank of the Danube. Across the river, on the hill, the 

royal palace looks down upon the little common people. In that day the 
monde and the demi-monde of Budapest walked on the Corso between twelve 
and one. Up and down. Up and down. The women, tall, dark, flashing-eyed, 
daringly dressed. The men sallow, meagre, and wearing those trousers 
which, cut very wide and flappy at the ankles, make them the dowdiest 
men in the world. Hahn's room and Wallie's were on the second floor of 
the hotel, and at a corner. One set of windows faced the Corso, the 

river, and Pest on the hill. The other set looked down upon a new 

building being erected across the way. It was on this building that 

Mizzi Markis worked as hod carrier. 


The war accustomed us to a million women in overalls doing the work of a 
million men. We saw them ploughing, juggling steel bars, making shells, 
running engines, stoking furnaces, handling freight. But to these two 
American men, at that time, the thing at which these labouring women 
were employed was dreadful and incredible. 


Said Wallie "By the time we've dressed, and had breakfast, and walked a 
little and everything, it'll be almost noon. And noon's the time. After 
they've eaten their lunch. But | want you to see her before." 


By now his earnestness had impressed Hahn who still feigned an 
indifference he did not feel. It was about 11:30 when Wallie propelled 
him by the arm to the unfinished building across the way. And there he 
met Mizzi. 


They were just completing the foundation. The place was a busy hive. 
Back and forth with pails. Back and forth with loads of bricks. 


"What's the matter with the men?" was Hahn's first question. 


Wallie explained. "They do the dainty work. They put one brick on top of 
the other, with a dab of mortar between. But none of the back-breaking 
stuff for them. The women do that." 


And it was so. They were down in the pits mixing the mortar, were the 
women. They were carrying great pails of it. They were hauling bricks up 
one ladder and down. They wore short, full skirts with a 


musical-comedy-chorus effect. Some of them looked seventy and some 
seventeen. It was fearful work for a woman. A keen wind was blowing 
across the river. Their hands were purple. 


"Pick Mizzi," said Wallie. "If you can pick her I'll Know I'm right. But 
| know it, anyway." 


Five minutes passed. The two men stood silent. "The one with the walk 
and the face," said Hahn, then. Which wasn't very bright of him, because 
they all walked and they all had faces. "Going up the pit-ladder now. 
With the pail on her head." Wallie gave a little laugh of triumph. But 
then, Hahn wouldn't have been Hahn had he not been able to pick a 
personality when he saw it. 


Years afterward the reviewers always talked of Mizzi's walk. They called 
it her superb carriage. They didn't know that you have to walk very 
straight, on the balls of your feet, with your hips firm, your stomach 
held in flat, your shoulders back, your chest out, your chin out and a 
little down, if you are going to be at all successful in balancing a 

pail of mortar on your head. After a while that walk becomes a habit. 


"Watch her with that pail," said Wallie. 


Mizzi filled the pail almost to the top with the heavy white mixture. 

She filled it quickly, expertly. The pail, filled, weighed between 
seventeen and twenty kilos. One kilo is equal to about two and one fifth 
pounds. The girl threw down her scoop, stooped, grasped the pail by its 
two handles, and with one superb, unbroken motion raised the pail high 
in her two strong arms and placed it on her head. Then she breathed 
deeply, once, set her whole figure, turned stiffly, and was off with it. 

Sid Hahn took on a long breath as though he himself had just 
accomplished the gymnastic feat. 


"Well, so far it's pretty good. But | don't know that the American stage 
is clamouring for any hod carriers and mortar mixers, exactly." 


A whistle blew. Twelve o'clock. Bricks, mortar, scoops, shovels were 
abandoned. The women, in their great clod-hopping shoes, flew 
chattering to the tiny hut where their lunch boxes were stored. The men 
followed more slowly, a mere handful of them. Not one of them wore 
overalls or apron. Out again with their bundles and boxes of food--very 
small bundles. Very tiny boxes. They ate ravenously the bread and 
Sausage and drank their beer in great gulps. Fifteen minutes after the 
whistle had blown the last crumb had vanished. 


"Now, then," said Wallie, and guided Hahn nearer. He looked toward 

Mizzi. Everyone looked toward her. Mizzi stood up, brushing crumbs from 
her lap. She had a little four-cornered black shawl, folded cross-wise, 

over her head and tied under her chin. Her face was round and her cheeks 
red. The shawl, framing this, made her look very young and cherubic. 


She did not put her hands on her hips, or do any of those story-book 
things. She grinned, broadly, showing strong white teeth made strong and 
white through much munching of coarse black bread; not yet showing the 
neglect common to her class. She asked a question in a loud, clear 

voice. 


"What's that?" asked Hahn. 


"She's talking a kind of hunky Hungarian, | guess. The people here won't 
speak German, did you know that? They hate it." 


The crowd shouted back with one voice. They settled themselves 
comfortably, sitting or standing. Their faces held the broad smile of 
anticipation. 


"She asked them what they want her to sing. They told her. It's the same 
every day." 


Mizzi Markis stood there before them in the mud, and clay, and straw of 
the building débris. And she sang for them a Hungarian popular song of 
the day which, translated, sounds idiotic and which runs something like 
this: 


A hundred geese in a row 
Going into the coop. 

At the head of the procession 
A stick over his shoulder-- 


No, you can't do it. It means less than nothing that way, and certainly 
would not warrant the shrieks of mirth that came from the audience 
gathered round the girl. Still, when you recall the words of "A Hot 
Time": 


When you hear dem bells go ding-ling-ling, 
All join round and sweetly you must sing 
And when the words am through in the chorus all join in 
There'll be a_hot time_ 
In the _old town_ 
To-night. 

My 

Ba- 

By. 


And yet it swept this continent, and Europe, and in Japan they still 
think it's our national anthem. 


When she had finished, the crowd gave a roar of delight, and clapped 
their hands, and stamped their feet, and shouted. She had no unusual 


beauty. Her voice was untrained though possessed of strength and 
flexibility. It wasn't what she had sung, surely. You heard the song in 

a hundred cafés. Every street boy whistled it. It wasn't that expressive 
pair of shoulders, exactly. It wasn't a certain soothing tonal quality 
that made you forget all the things you'd been trying not to remember. 


There is something so futile and unconvincing about an attempted 
description of an intangible thing. Some call it personality; some call 
it magnetism; some a rhythm sense; and some, genius. It's all these 
things, and none of them. Whatever it is, she had it. And whatever it 
is, Sid Hahn has never failed to recognize it. 


So now he said, quietly, "She's got it." 


"You bet she's got it!" from Wallie. "She's got more than Renée Paterne 
ever had. A year of training and some clothes--" 


"You don't need to tell me. I'm in the theatrical business, myself." 
"I'm sorry," stiffly. 


But Hahn, too, was sorry immediately. "You know how | am, Wallie. | 
like to run a thing off by myself. What do you know about her? Find out 
anything?" 


"Well, a little. She doesn't seem to have any people. And she's decent. 
Kind of a fierce kid, | guess, and fights when offended. They say she's 
Polish, not Hungarian. Her mother was a peasant. Her father--nobody 
knows. | had a dickens of a time finding out anything. The most terrible 
language in the world--Hungarian. They'll stick a_b next toa_k_and 
follow it up with a_z_ and put an accent mark over the whole business 
and call it a word. Last night | followed her home. And guess what!" 


"What?" said Hahn, obligingly. 


"On her way she had to cross the big square--the one they call Gisela 
Tér, with all the shops around it. Well, when she came to Gerbeaud's--" 


"What's Gerbeaud's?" 


"That's the famous tea room and pastry shop where all the swells go and 
guzzle tea with rum in it and eat cakes--and say! It isn't like our 

pastry that tastes like sawdust covered with shaving soap. Marvellous 
stuff, this is!" 


After all, he was barely twenty-four. So Hahn said, good-naturedly, "All 
right, all right. We'll go there this afternoon and eat an acre of it. 
Go on. When she came to Gerbeaud's...?" 


"Well, when she came to Gerbeaud's she stopped and stood there, outside. 


There was a strip of red carpet from the door to the street. You 

know--the kind they have at home when there's a wedding on Fifth Avenue. 
There she stood at the edge of the carpet, waiting, her face, framed in 

that funny little black shawl, turned toward the window, and the tail of 

the little shawl kind of waggling in the wind. It was cold and nippy. | 
waited, too. Finally | sort of strolled over to her--I| knew she couldn't 

any more than knock me down--and said, kind of casual, 'What's doing?’ 
She looked up at me, like a kid, in that funny shawl. She knew | was an 
Englees, right away. | guess | must have a fine, open countenance. And | 
had motioned toward the red carpet, and the crowded windows. Anyway, she 
opens up with a regular burst of fireworks Hungarian, in that deep voice 

of hers. Not only that, she acted it out. In two seconds she had on an 
imaginary coronet and a court train. And haughty! Gosh! | was sort of 
stumped, but | said, 'You don't say!' and waited some more. And then 

they flung open the door of the tea shop thing. At the same moment up 
dashed an equipage--you couldn't possibly call it anything less--with 
flunkeys all over the outside, like trained monkeys. The people inside 

the shop stood up, with their mouths full of cake, and out came an old 
frump with a terrible hat and a fringe. And it was the Archduchess, and 

her name is Josefa." 


"Your story interests me strangely, boy," Hahn said, grinning, "but | 
don't quite make you. Do archduchesses go to tea rooms for tea? And 
what's that got to do with our gifted little hod carrier?" 


"This duchess does. Believe me, those tarts are good enough for the 
Queen of Hearts, let alone a duchess, no matter how arch. But the plot 
of the piece is this. The duchess person goes to Gerbeaud's about twice 
a week. And they always spread a red carpet for her. And Mizzi always 
manages to cut away in time to stand there in front of Gerbeaud's and 
see her come out. She's a gorgeous mimic, that little kid. And though | 
couldn't understand a word she said | managed to get out of it just 

this: That some day they're going to spread a red carpet for Mizzi and 
she's going to walk down it in glory. If you'd seen her face when she 
said it, S.H., you wouldn't laugh." 


"| wouldn't laugh anyway," said Hahn, seriously. 


And that's the true story of Mizzi Markis's beginning. Few people know 
it. 


There they were, the three of them. And of the three, Mizzi's ambition 
seemed to be the fiercest, the most implacable. She worked like a horse, 
cramming English, French, singing. In some things she was like a woman 
of thirty; in others a child of ten. Her gratitude to Hahn was pathetic. 

No one ever doubted that he was in love with her almost from the 
first--he who had resisted the professional beauties of three decades. 


You know she wasn't--and isn't--a beauty, even in that portrait of her 

by Sargent, with her two black-haired, stunning-looking boys, one on 
either side. But she was one of those gorgeously healthy women whose 
very presence energizes those with whom she comes in contact. And then 
there was about her a certain bounteousness. There's no other word for 
it, really. She reminded you of those gracious figures you see posed for 
pictures entitled "Autumn Harvest." 


While she was studying she had a little apartment with a middle-aged 
woman to look after her, and she must have been a handful. A born cook, 
she was, and Hahn and Wallie used to go there to dinner whenever she 
would let them. She cooked it herself. Hahn would give up any engagement 
for a dinner at Mizzi's. When he entered her little sitting room his 

cares seemed to drop from him. She never got over cutting bread as the 
peasant women do it--the loaf held firmly against her breast, the knife 
cutting toward her. Hahn used to watch her and laugh. Sometimes she 
would put on the little black head-shawl of her Budapest days and sing 
the street-song about the hundred geese in a row. A delightful, impudent 
figure. 


With the very first English she learned she told Hahn and Wallie that 
some day they were going to spread a fine red carpet for her to tread 
upon and that all the world would gaze on her with envy. It was in her 
mind a symbol typifying all that there was of earthly glory. 


"It'll be a long time before they do any red carpeting for you, my 
girl," Sid Hahn had said. 


She turned on him fiercely. "I will not rest--I will not eat--I will not 
sleep--! will not love--until | have it." 


Which was, of course, an exaggerated absurdity. 


"Oh, what rot!" Wallie Ascher had said, angrily, and then he had thought 
of his own symbol of success, and his own resolve. And his face had 
hardened. Sid Hahn looked at the two of them; very young, both of them, 
very gifted, very electric. Very much in love with each other, though 
neither would admit it even in their own minds. Both their stern young 
faces set toward the goal which they thought meant happiness. 


Now, Sid Hahn had never dabbled in this new stuff--you know--complexes 
and fixed ideas and images. But he was a very wise man, and he did know 
to what an extent these two were possessed by ambition for that which 
they considered desirable. 


He must have thought it over for weeks. He was in love with Mizzi, 
remember. And his fondness for Wallie was a thing almost paternal. He 
watched these two for a long, long time, a queer, grim little smile on 

his gargoyle face. And then his mind was made up. He had always had his 
own way. He must have had a certain terrible enjoyment in depriving 


himself of the one thing he wanted most in the world--the one thing he 
wanted more than he had ever wanted anything. 


He decided that Destiny--a ponderous, slow-moving creature at 
best--needed a little prodding from him. His plans were simple, as all 
effective plans are. 


Mizzi had been in America just a year and a half. Her development was 
amazing, but she was far from being the finished product that she became 
in later years. Hahn decided to chance it. Mizzi had no fear of 

audiences. He had tried her out on that. An audience stimulated her. She 
took it to her breast. She romped with it. 


He found a play at last. A comedy, with music. It was frankly built for 
Mizzi. He called Wallie Ascher into his office. 


"| wouldn't try her out here for a million. New York's too fly. Some 

little thing might be wrong--you know how they are. And all the rest 
would go for nothing. The kindest audience in the world--when they like 
you. And the cruelest when they don't. We'll go on the road for two 
weeks. Then we'll open at the Blackstone in Chicago. | think this girl 
has got more real genius than any woman since--since Bernhardt in her 
prime. Five years from now she won't be singing. She'll be acting. And 
it'll be_ acting." 


"Aren't you forcing things just a little?" asked Wallie, coolly. 


"Oh, no. No. Anyway, it's just a try-out. By the way, Wallie, I'll 
probably be gone almost a month. If things go pretty well in Chicago 
I'll run over to French Lick for eight or ten days and see if | can't 

get a little of this stiffness out of my old bones. Will you do 
something for me?" 


"Sure." 


"Pack a few clothes and go up to my place and live there, will you? The 
Jap stays on, anyway. The last time | left it alone things went wrong. 
You'll be doing me a favour. Take it and play the piano, and have your 
friends in, and boss the Jap around. He's stuck on you, anyway. Says he 
likes to hear you play." 


He stayed away six weeks. And any one who knows him knows what hardship 
that was. He loved New York, and his own place, and his comfort, and his 
books; and hotel food gave him hideous indigestion. 


Mizzi's first appearance was a moderate success. It was nothing like the 
sensation of her later efforts. She wasn't ready, and Hahn knew it. 

Mizzi and her middle-aged woman companion were installed at the 
Blackstone Hotel, which is just next door to the Blackstone Theatre, as 
any one is aware who knows Chicago. She was advertised as the Polish 


comedienne, Mizzi Markis, and the announcements hinted at her royal 
though remote ancestry. And on the night the play opened, as Mizzi 
stepped from the entrance of her hotel on her way to the stage door, 
just forty or fifty feet away, there she saw stretched on the pavement a 
scarlet path of soft-grained carpet for her feet to tread. From the 

steps of the hotel to the stage door of the theatre, there it lay, a 

rosy line of splendour. 


The newspapers played it up as a publicity stunt. Every night, while the 
play lasted, the carpet was there. It was rolled up when the stage door 
closed upon her. It was unrolled and spread again when she came out 
after the performance. Hahn never forgot her face when she first saw it, 
and realized its significance. The look was there on the second night, 
and on the third, but after that it faded, vanished, and never came 
again. Mizzi had tasted of the golden fruit and found it dry and 
profitless, without nourishment or sweetness. 


The show closed in the midst of a fairly good run. It closed abruptly, 
without warning. Together they came back to New York. Just outside New 
York Hahn knocked at the door of Mizzi's drawing room and stuck his 
round, ugly face in at the opening. 

"Let's surprise Wallie," he said. 

"Yes," said Mizzi, listlessly. 


"He doesn't know the show's closed. We'll take a chance on his being 
home for dinner. Unless you're too tired." 


"I'm not tired." 

The Jap admitted them, and Hahn cut off his staccato exclamations with a 
quick and smothering hand. They tiptoed into the big, gracious, 
lamp-lighted room. 

Wallie was seated at the piano. He had on a silk dressing gown with a 
purple cord. One of those dressing gowns you see in the haberdashers' 
windows, and wonder who buys them. He looked very tall in it, and rather 
distinguished, but not quite happy. He was playing as they came in. They 
said, "Boo!" or something idiotic like that. He stood up. And his face! 
"Why, hello!" he said, and came forward, swiftly. "Hello! Hello!" 

"Hello!" Hahn answered; "Not to say hello-hello." 

Wallie looked at the girl. "Hello, Mizzi." 

"Hello," said Mizzi. 


"For God's sake stop saying 'hello!'" roared Hahn. 


They both looked at him absently, and then at each other again. 


Hahn flung his coat and hat at the Jap and rubbed his palms briskly 
together. "Well, how did you like it?" he said, and slapped Wallie on 
the back. "How'd you like it--the place | mean, and the Jap boy and all? 
H'm?" 


"Very much," Wallie answered, formally. "Very nice." 

"You'll be having one of your own some day, soon. That's sure." 

"| suppose so," said Wallie, indifferently. 

"| would like to go home," said Mizzi, suddenly, in her precise English. 


At that Wallie leaped out of his lounging coat. "I'll take you! 
I'll--I'll be glad to take you." 


Hahn smiled a little, ruefully. "We were going to have dinner here, the 
three of us. But if you're tired, Mizzi. I'm not so chipper myself when 
it comes to that." He looked about the room, gratefully. "It's good to 
be home." 


Wallie, hat in hand, was waiting in the doorway, Mizzi, turning to go, 
suddenly felt two hands on her shoulders. She was whirled around. 
Hahn--he had to stand on tiptoe to do it--kissed her once on the mouth, 
hard. Then he gave her a little shove toward the door. "Tell Wallie 
about the red carpet," he said. 


"L will not," Mizzi replied, very distinctly. "I hate red carpets." 


Then they were gone. Hahn hardly seemed to notice that they had left. 
There were, | suppose, the proper number of Good-byes, and 
See-you-to-morrows, and Thank yous. 


Sid Hahn stood there a moment in the middle of the room, very small, 
very squat, rather gnomelike, but not at all funny. He went over to the 
piano and seated himself, his shoulders hunched, his short legs clearing 
the floor. With the forefinger of his right hand he began to pick out a 
little tune. Not a sad little tune. A Hungarian street song. He did it 
atrociously. The stubby forefinger came down painstakingly on the white 
keys. Suddenly the little Jap servant stood in the doorway. Hahn looked 
up. His cheeks were wet with tears. 


"God! | wish | could play!" he said. 


Appraisal 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of 
Dark of the Moon, by Sara Teasdale 


Never think she loves him wholly, 
Never believe her love is blind, 

All his faults are locked securely 

In a closet of her mind; 

All his indecisions folded 

Like old flags that time has faded, 
Limp and streaked with rain, 

And his cautiousness like garments 
Frayed and thin, with many a stain-- 
Let them be, oh let them be, 

There is treasure to outweigh them, 
His proud will that sharply stirred, 
Climbs as surely as the tide, 
Senses strained too taut to sleep, 
Gentleness to beast and bird, 
Humor flickering hushed and wide 
As the moon on moving water, 

And a tenderness too deep 

To be gathered in a word. 


POVERI MORTI! 
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2 novembre 


In lugubre cadenza le campane 

Vogliono ricordarci i nostri morti; 

E noi, che pure vi crediam risorti, 

In vesti nere andiamo al Camposanto, 

A rammentarvi che v'amammo tanto, 
Poveri morti! 


Vedeste quanti fiori vi rechiamo! 
D'ogni foggia e color, croci e corone! 
De' fiori freschi non é la stagione 
(Che vivon tutt'al piu una settimana), 
Ma quelle di perline o porcellana 

Son di durata! 


Se gli occhi aveste ancor, poveri morti, 
Sui vostri marmi leggereste tutto 


L'amor che vi portammo e il nostro lutto. 
Ed anche un grande elenco di virtu 
Che forse voi non ricordate piu 

D'aver avute. 


Ma si fa tardi. Al caso un altro _Requiem_ 

In carrozza al ritorno é presto detto, 

O guai! con questo freddo maledetto 

Si corre il rischio di pigliar malanno. 

Che autunno indiavolato abbiam quest'anno! 
— Cocchiere, a casa. — 


THE CONTEST 
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Your stature is modelled 

with straight tool-edge: 

you are chiselled like rocks 
that are eaten into by the sea. 


With the turn and grasp of your wrist 
and the chords' stretch, 
there is a glint like worn brass. 


The ridge of your breast is taut, 

and under each the shadow is sharp, 
and between the clenched muscles 
of your slender hips. 


From the circle of your cropped hair 
there is light, 

and about your male torse 

and the foot-arch and the straight ankle. 


Il 

You stand rigid and mighty-- 
granite and the ore in rocks; 

a great band clasps your forehead 


and its heavy twists of gold. 


You are white--a limb of cypress 


bent under a weight of snow. 


You are splendid, 

your arms are fire; 

you have entered the hill-straits-- 
a sea treads upon the hill-slopes. 


Myrtle is about your head, 

you have bent and caught the spray: 
each leaf is sharp 

against the lift and furrow 

of your bound hair. 


The narcissus has copied the arch 
of your slight breast: 

your feet are citron-flowers, 

your knees, cut from white-ash, 
your thighs are rock-cistus. 


Your chin lifts straight 

from the hollow of your curved throat. 
Your shoulders are level-- 

they have melted rare silver 

for their breadth. 


| SIT AND SEW 

Mrs. Alice Dunbar-Nelson 

from Project Gutenberg's etext of 

Negro Poets and Their Poems, by Robert T. Kerlin 


| sit and sew--a useless task it seems, 

My hands grown tired, my head weighed down with dreams-- 
The panoply of war, the martial tread of men, 

Grim-faced, stern-eyed, gazing beyond the ken 

Of lesser souls, whose eyes have not seen Death, 

Nor learned to hold their lives but as a breath-- 

But--I| must sit and sew. 


| sit and sew--my heart aches with desire-- 
That pageant terrible, that fiercely pouring fire 
On wasted fields, and writhing grotesque things 
Once men. My soul in pity flings 

Appealing cries, yearning only to go 


There in that holocaust of hell, those fields of woe-- 
But--| must sit and sew. 


The little useless seam, the idle patch; 

Why dream | here beneath my homely thatch, 
When there they lie in sodden mud and rain, 
Pitifully calling me, the quick ones and the slain? 
You need me, Christ! It is no roseate dream 

That beckons me--this pretty futile seam, 

It stifles me--God, must | sit and sew? 


“The Artist in Life” 

by Margaret C. Anderson 
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“People” has become to me a word that—crawils. If you have ever heard Mr. 
Bryan pronounce it you will know what | mean. He says it “peo-pul”.... 


And that is the way they act. Sometimes | see peo-pul in this kind of 
picture: a cosmic squirming mass of black caterpillars moving first one 

way and then the other, slowly and vaguely, not like measuring worms who 
cover the ground or like ants who have their definite business, but 

heavily, blindly, in the stunned manner peculiar to caterpillar 

organisms. They peer and poke and nod and ponder and creep and crawl and 
scramble and grow dizzy and turn around and around, wondering whether 
they shall go on the way they started or go back the way they came or 
refuse to go at all. Once in a hundred years one of the caterpillars 

breaks his skin and flies away—a butterfly through the unfriendly air. 

Then the black mass writhes in protest and arranges that the next 
butterfly shall have his wings well clipped. | know my metaphor is not 
scientifically intact, but what does it matter? It satisfies my 

impulse—which is simply to call names. So | might as well say “People 

are caterpillars” and be done with it. 


* * * * * 


| have a painter artist friend who says that to talk about the artist in 

life is simply to repeat one of those silly phrases that mean nothing. 

But it means entirely too much, | think—which is the reason there are so 
many of the species in evidence: about two in a million perhaps—and | 
know that is far too optimistic. That would mean some four or five 
thousand people in the living world who have nothing in common with 


caterpillars. The count is too high! 


For really there are no artists among us. Living picturesquely, 
artistically, has nothing to do with being an artist in life; and even 
living with the poise that marks a good piece of art hasn’t necessarily 
anything to do with it. If you ask me to choose a type of the real 
artist in life | shall say Nietzsche rather than Goethe. For the artist 

in life has inevitably to do with prophecy rather than with holding up 
the mirror; and that means chiefly—to have strength! 


Now where are the strong people? Of course “strength” is an indefinite 
term. Sometimes it seems a matter of dominating the superfluous; 
sometimes it seems the power “to meet fate with an equal gaze”; and 
sometimes the resource or the daring to push one’s fate to a farther 
goal. But these are beginnings! If you pick up what is known as your 
soul from a wreckage and make it march on you think you are very strong. 
If you manage to make it march with pride and joy you think you area 
Superman. But this is easily within the effort of Everyman. | am talking 
of artists now and of the radiant possibility that such beings may 
develop in this uninspired land; and, in these terms, to be strong is to 
help create the farther goal! 


It’s disgusting to realize that the people we know are not this sort. 

Take any twenty of your friends and classify them briefly as types. 
Perhaps there are five who have “personality”: but one of them has no 
energy, one no will, one no brains, one no imagination, and the other no 
“spirit;” there are five who have “intellect”: one of them has no 
“character,” one no strength, one can’t see or hear or feel, one sees so 
inclusively that he has no goal, and one sees so “straight” that he 
misses the road on both sides; there are five who have a capacity for 
art: one is lazy, one is ignorant, one is afraid, one is vain, one has a 

lie in him; and there are five who have a capacity for living: one can’t 
think, one can’t work, one can’t persevere, one can’t stand alone, one 
wastes his gift on others and never realizes himself. You can work out 
such combinations _ad infinitum_ and you can excuse them to the same 
distance by calling it all a matter of having the defects of your 

qualities. Why not call it a matter of having the complacency of your 
defects? 


If you’ve not got imagination you can’t help it; if you’ve not got 

strength you can get it. It won’t make you an artist but it will make it 
impossible for you to be confused with the caterpillars. If you’ve got a 
vision—an Idea—and can find the strength to fly toward it you'll be an 
artist in life. This is not to confuse the artist with the prophet. You 

can’t very well do that because the terms are so interdependent. There 
has never been an artist without the prophet in him, and there has never 
been a prophet who was not an artist. It’s a different thing if you’re 
talking about priests or about inferior artists. And then of course you 
have to remember that there are no such things as inferior artists. 

Priest and demagogue are the names for those who fail as prophets or as 


artists. 


And what is the use of such a harangue? There is very little use. People 
won't be artists. Peo-pul don’t change. But the individual changes, and 
that is the hope. Individuals are persons who can stand alone. There 
ought to be Individuals coming out of a generation brought up on 
Nietzsche. Such an upbringing has taught us at least two things: first 
that he who goes forward goes alone, and second that it is weakness 
rather than nobility to succumb to the caterpillars. Yes, and something 
else: that it is from superabundance rather than from hunger that 
creation comes. We start out fortified with all this. We don’t need to 
wrestle with our gods every time the old laws threaten to submerge us; 
our universe doesn’t totter when the caterpillars groan that we will be 
lonely if we go alone or hurt if we are misunderstood or tragic if we 
don’t compromise. We don’t mind these things. 


It really all comes to one end: Life for Art’s sake. We believe in that 
because it is the only way to get more Life—a finer quality, a higher 
vibration. This bigger concept doesn’t mean merely more Beauty. It means 
more Intensity. In short, it means the New_ Hellenism. And that is a 

step beyond the old Greek ideal of proportion and moderation. It pushes 
forward to the superabundance that dares abandonment. 


Art and nothing else! Art is the great means of making life 
possible, the great seducer to life, the great stimulus of 
life.—_Nietzsche._ 


The tree that grows to a great height wins to solitude even ina 
forest; its highest outshoots find no companions save the winds 
and the stars.—_Frank Harris._ 
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It is humiliating to me to confess that | have not the faintest 

recollection of "Brothers," the play by Coghlan, in which | see by the 
evidence of an old play-bill that | made my first appearance under Mr. 
Hare's management. | remember another play by Coghlan, in which Henry 
Kemble made one of his early appearances in the part of a butler, and 
how funny he was, even in those days, in a struggle to get rid of a pet 
monkey--a "property" monkey made of brown wool with no "devil" in it, 
except that supplied by the comedian's imagination. We trusted to our 


acting, not to real monkeys and real dogs to bring us through, and when 
the acting was Henry Kemble's, it was good enough to rely upon! 


Charles Coghlan seems to have been consistently unlucky. Yet he was a 
good actor and a brilliant man. | always enjoyed his companionship; 
found him a pleasant, natural fellow, absorbed in his work, and not at 
all the "dangerous" man that some people represented him. 


Within less than a month from the date of the production of "Brothers," 
“New Men and Old Acres" was put into the Court bill. It was not a new 
play, but the public at once began to crowd to see it, and | have heard 
that it brought Mr. Hare £30,000. My part, Lilian Vavasour, had been 
played in the original production by Mrs. Kendal, but it had been 
written for me by Tom Taylor when | was at the Haymarket, and it suited 
me very well. The revival was well acted all round. Charles Kelly was 
splendid as Mr. Brown, and Mr. Hare played a small part perfectly. 


H.B. Conway, a young actor whose good looks were talked of everywhere, 
was also in the cast. He was a descendant of Lord Byron's, and had a 
look of the -handsomest_ portraits of the poet. With his bright hair 
curling tightly all over his well-shaped head, his beautiful figure, and 
charming presence, Conway created a sensation in the ‘eighties almost 
equal to that made by the more famous beauty, Lillie Langtry. 


As an actor he belonged to the Terriss type, but he was not nearly as 
good as Terriss. Of his extraordinary failure in the Lyceum "Faust" | 
shall say something when | come to the Lyceum productions. 


After "New Men and Old Acres," Mr. Hare tried a posthumous play by Lord 
Lytton--"The House of Darnley." It was _not_a good play, and | was 

_not_ good in it, although the pleasant adulation of some of my friends 
has made me out so. The play met with some success, and during its run 
Mr. Hare commissioned Wills to write "Olivia." 


| had known Wills before this through the Forbes-Robertsons. He was at 
one time engaged to one of the girls, but it was a good thing it ended 
in smoke. With all his charm, Wills was not cut out for a husband. He 
was Irish all over--the strangest mixture of the aristocrat and the 
sloven. He could eat a large raw onion every night like any peasant, yet 
his ideas were magnificent and instinct with refinement. 


A true Bohemian in money matters, he made a great deal out of his 
plays--and never had a farthing to bless himself with! 


In the theater he was charming--from an actor's point of view. He 
interfered very little with the stage management, and did not care to 
sit in the stalls and criticise. But he would come quietly to me and 
tell me things which were most illuminating, and he paid me the 
compliment of weeping at the wing while | rehearsed "Olivia." 


_l_ was generally weeping, too, for Olivia, more than any part, touched 
me to the heart. | cried too much in it, just as | cried too much later 

on in the Nunnery scene in "Hamlet," and in the last act of "Charles I." 
My real tears on the stage have astonished some people, and have been 
the envy of others, but they have often been a hindrance to me. | have 
had to _work_ to restrain them. 


Oddly enough, although "Olivia" was such a great success at the Court, 

it has never made much money since. The play could pack a tiny theater; 
it could never appeal in a big way to the masses. In itself it had a 

sure message--the love story of an injured woman is one of the cards in 
the stage pack which it is always safe to play--but against this there 

was a bad last act, one of the worst | have ever acted in. It was always 
being tinkered with, but patching and alteration only seems to weaken 

it. 


Mr. Hare produced "Olivia" perfectly. Marcus Stone designed the clothes, 

and | found my dresses--both faithful and charming as reproductions of 

the eighteenth century spirit--stood the advance of time and the 

progress of ideas when | played the part later at the Lyceum. | had not 

to alter anything. Henry Irving discovered the same thing about the 

scenery and stage management. They could not be improved upon. There was 
very little scenery at the Court, but a great deal of taste and care in 

selection. 


Every one was "Olivia" mad. The Olivia cap shared public favor with the 
Langtry bonnet. That most lovely and exquisite creature, Mrs. Langtry, 
could not go out anywhere, at the dawn of the ‘eighties, without a crowd 
collecting to look at her! It was no rare thing to see the crowd, to ask 

its cause, to receive the answer, "Mrs. Langtry!" and to look in vain 

for the object of the crowd's admiring curiosity. 


This was all the more remarkable, and honorable to public taste, too, 
because Mrs. Langtry's was not a showy beauty. Her hair was the color 
that it had pleased God to make it; her complexion was her own; in 
evening dress she did not display nearly as much of her neck and arms as 
was the vogue, yet they outshone all other necks and arms through their 
own perfection. 


"No worker has a right to criticise _publicly_ the work of another in 

the same field," Henry Irving once said to me, and Heaven forbid that | 
should disregard advice so wise! | am aware that the professional 
critics and the public did not transfer to Mrs. Langtry the actress the 
homage that they had paid to Mrs. Langtry the beauty, but | can only 
speak of the simplicity with which she approached her work, of her 
industry, and utter lack of vanity about her powers. When she played 
Rosalind (which my daughter, the best critic of acting _I_ know, tells 
me was in many respects admirable), she wrote to me: 


"Dear Nellie, -- 


"| bundled through my part somehow last night, a disgraceful 
performance, and _no_ waist-padding! Oh, what an impudent wretch you 
must think me to attempt such a part! | pinched my arm once or twice 
last night to see if it was really me. It was so sweet of you to write 

me such a nice letter, and then a telegram, too! 


"Yours ever, dear Nell, 
"LILLIE. 


"P.S.--l am rehearsing, all day--'The Honeymoon’ next week. | love the 
hard work, and the thinking and study." 


Just at this time there was a great dearth on the stage of people with 
lovely diction, and Lillie Langtry had it. | can imagine that she spoke 
Rosalind's lines beautifully, and that her clear gray eyes and frank 
manner, too well-bred to be hoydenish, must have been of great value. 


To go back to "Olivia." Like all Hare's plays, it was perfectly cast. 

Where all were good, it will be admitted, | think, by every one who saw 
the production, that Terriss was the best. "As you stand there, whipping 
your boot, you look the very picture of vain indifference," Olivia says 

to Squire Thornhill in the first act, and never did | say it without 
thinking how absolutely to the life_ Terriss realized that description! 


As | look back, | remember no figure in the theater more remarkable than 
Terriss. He was one of those heaven-born actors who, like kings by 

divine right, can, up to a certain point, do no wrong. Very often, like 

Dr. Johnson's "inspired idiot," Mrs. Pritchard, he did not know what he 
was talking about. Yet he "got there," while many cleverer men stayed 
behind. He had unbounded impudence, yet so much charm that no one could 
ever be angry with him. Sometimes he reminded me of a butcher-boy 
flashing past, whistling, on the high seat of his cart, or of Phaethon 
driving the chariot of the sun--pretty much the same thing, | imagine! 
When he was "dressed up" Terriss was spoiled by fine feathers; when he 
was in rough clothes, he looked a prince. 


He always commanded the love of his intimates as well as that of the 
outside public. To the end he was "Sailor Bill"--a sort of grown-up 
midshipmite, whose weaknesses provoked no more condemnation than the 
weaknesses of a child. In the theater he had the tidy habits of a 

sailor. He folded up his clothes and kept them in beautiful condition; 

and of a young man who had proposed for his daughter's hand he said: 
"The man's a blackguard! Why, he throws his things all over the room! 

The most untidy chap | ever saw!" 


Terriss had had every sort of adventure by land and sea before | acted 
with him at the Court. He had been midshipman, tea-planter, engineer, 
sheep-farmer, and horse-breeder. He had, to use his own words, 


“hobnobbed with every kind of queer folk, and found myself in extremely 
queer predicaments." The adventurous, dare-devil spirit of the roamer, 

the incarnate gipsy, always looked out of his insolent eyes. Yet, 

audacious as he seemed, no man was ever more nervous on the stage. Ona 
first night he was shaking all over with fright, in spite of his 

confident and dashing appearance. 


His bluff was colossal. Once when he was a little boy and wanted money, 
he said to his mother: "Give me £5 or I'll jump out of the window." And 
she at once believed he meant it, and cried out: "Come back, come back! 
and I'll give you anything." 


He showed the same sort of "attack" with audiences. He made them 
believe in him the moment he stepped on to the stage. 


His conversation was extremely entertaining--and, let me add, ingenuous. 
One of his favorite reflections was: "Tempus fugit! So make the most of 

it. While you're alive, gather roses; for when you're dead, you're dead 

a d----d long time.” 


He was a perfect rider, and loved to do cowboy "stunts" in Richmond Park 
while riding to the "Star and Garter." 


When he had presents from the front, which happened every night, he gave 
them at once to the call-boy or the gas-man. To the women-folk, 

especially the plainer ones, he was always delightful. Never was any man 
more adored by the theater staff. And children, my own Edy included, 

were simply _daft_ about him. A little American girl, daughter of 

William Winter, the famous critic, when staying with me in England, 
announced gravely when we were out driving: 


"I've gone a mash on Terriss." 
There was much laughter. When it had subsided, the child said gravely: 
"Oh, you can laugh, but it's true. | wish | was hammered to him!" 


Perhaps if he had lived longer, Terriss would have lost his throne. He 
died as a beautiful youth, a kind of Adonis, although he was fifty years 
old when he was stabbed at the stage-door of the Adelphi Theater. 


Terriss had a beautiful mouth. That predisposed me in his favor at once! 

| have always been "cracked" on pretty mouths! | remember that | used to 
say "Naughty Teddy!" to my own little boy just for the pleasure of 

seeing him put out his under-lip, when his mouth looked lovely! 


At the Court Terriss was still under thirty, but doing the best work of 
his life. He never_ did anything finer than Squire Thornhill, although 
he was clever as Henry VIII. His gravity as Flutter in "The Belle's 
Stratagem" was very fetching; as Bucklaw in "Ravenswood" he looked 


magnificent, and, of course, as the sailor hero in Adelphi melodrama he 

was as good as could be. But it is as Thornhill that | like best to 

remember him. He was precisely the handsome, reckless, unworthy creature 
that good women are fools enough to love. 


In the Court production of "Olivia," both my children walked on to the 
stage for the first time. Teddy had such red cheeks that they made all 
the rouged_ cheeks look quite pale! Little Edy gave me a bunch of real 
flowers that she had picked in the country the day before. 


Young Norman Forbes-Robertson was the Moses of the original cast. He 
played the part again at the Lyceum. How charming he was! And how very, 
very young! He at once gave promise of being a good actor and of having 
done the right thing in following his brother on to the stage. At the 

present day | consider him the only actor on the stage who can play 
Shakespeare's fools as they should be played. 


Among the girls "walking on" was Kate Rorke. This made me take a special 
interest in watching what she did later on. No one who saw her fine 
performance in "The Profligate" could easily forget it, and | shall 

never understand why the London public ever let her go. 


It was during the run of "Olivia" that Henry Irving became sole lessee 

of the Lyceum Theater. For a long time he had been contemplating the 
step, but it was one of such magnitude that it could not be done ina 
hurry. | daresay he found it difficult to separate from Mrs. Bateman and 
from her daughter, who had for such a long time been his "leading lady." 
He had to be a little cruel, not for the last time, in a career devoted 
unremittingly and unrelentingly to his art and his ambition. 


It was said by an idle tongue in later years that rich ladies financed 
Henry Irving's ventures. The only shadow of foundation for this 
statement is that at the beginning of his tenancy of the Lyceum, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts lent him a certain sum of money, every farthing 
of which was repaid during the first few months of his management. 

The first letter that | ever received from Henry Irving was written on 

July 20, 1878, from 15A, Grafton Street, the house in which he lived 
during the entire period of his Lyceum management. 

"Dear Miss Terry,-- 


"| look forward to the pleasure of calling upon you on Tuesday next at 
two o'clock. 


"With every good wish, believe me, sincerely, 
"HENRY IRVING." 


The call was in reference to my engagement as Ophelia. Strangely 


characteristic | see it now to have been of Henry that he was content to 
take my powers as an actress more or less on trust. A mutual friend, 
Lady Pollock, had told him that | was the very person for him; that “all 
London" was talking of my Olivia; that | had acted well in Shakespeare 
with the Bancrofts; that | should bring to the Lyceum Theater what 
players call "a personal following." Henry chose his friends as 

carefully as he chose his company and his staff. He believed in Lady 
Pollock implicitly, and he did not--it is possible that he could 

not--come and see my Olivia for himself. 


| was living in Longridge Road when Henry Irving first came to see me. 


Not a word of our conversation about the engagement can | remember. | 
did notice, however, the great change that had taken place in the man 
since | had last met him in 1867. Then he was really almost ordinary 
looking--with a mustache, an unwrinkled face, and a sloping forehead. 
The only wonderful thing about him was his melancholy. When | was 
playing the piano once in the greenroom at the Queen's Theater, he came 
in and listened. | remember being made aware of his presence by his 
sigh--the deepest, profoundest, sincerest sigh | ever heard from any 
human being. He asked me if | would not play the piece again. 


The incident impressed itself on my mind, inseparably associated with a 
picture of him as he looked at thirty--a picture by no means pleasing. 

He looked conceited, and almost savagely proud of the isolation in which 
he lived. There was a touch of exaggeration in his appearance--a dash of 
Werther, with a few flourishes of Jingle! Nervously sensitive to 

ridicule, self-conscious, suffering deeply from his inability to express 
himself through his art, Henry Irving, in 1867, was a very different 

person from the Henry Irving who called on me at Longridge Road in 1878. 


In ten years he had found himself, and so lost himself--lost, | mean, 

much of that stiff, ugly, self-consciousness which had encased him as 

the shell encases the lobster. His forehead had become more massive, and 
the very outline of his features had altered. He was a man of the world, 
whose strenuous fighting now was to be done as a general--not, as 
hitherto, in the ranks. His manner was very quiet and gentle. "In 

quietness and confidence shall be your strength," says the Psalmist. 

That was always like Henry Irving. 


And here, perhaps, is the place to say that I, of all people, can 

perhaps appreciate Henry Irving least justly, although | was his 
associate on the stage for a quarter of a century, and was on the terms 
of the closest friendship with him for almost as long a time. He had 
precisely the qualities that | never find likable. 


He was an egotist--an egotist of the great type, never_ "a mean 

egotist," as he was once slanderously described--and all his faults 

sprang from egotism, which is in one sense, after all, only another name 
for greatness. So much absorbed was he in his own achievements that he 


was unable or unwilling to appreciate the achievements of others. | 
never heard him speak in high terms of the great foreign actors and 
actresses who from time to time visited England. It would be easy to 
attribute this to jealousy, but the easy explanation is not the true 
one. He simply would not give himself up to appreciation. Perhaps 
appreciation is a_wasting_ though a generous quality of the mind and 
heart, and best left to lookers-on, who have plenty of time to develop 
it. 


| was with him when he saw Sarah Bernhardt act for the first time. The 
play was "Ruy Blas," and it was one of Sarah's bad days. She was 
walking through the part listlessly, and | was angry that there should 

be any ground for Henry's indifference. The same thing happened years 
later, when | took him to see Eleonora Duse. The play was "La 
Locandiera," in which to my mind she is not at her very best. He was 
surprised at my enthusiasm. There was an element of justice in his 
attitude towards the performance which infuriated me, but | doubt if he 
would have shown more enthusiasm if he had seen her at her very best. 


As the years went on he grew very much attached to Sarah Bernhardt, and 
admired her as a colleague whose managerial work in the theater was as 
dignified as his own, but of her superb powers as an actress, | don't 
believe he ever had a glimmering notion! 


Perhaps it is not true, but, as | believe it to be true, | may as well 

state it: It was never any pleasure to him to see the acting of other 
actors and actresses. All the same, Salvini's Othello | know he thought 
magnificent, but he would not speak of it. 


How dangerous it is to write things that may not be understood! What | 
have written | have written merely to indicate the qualities in Henry 
Irving's nature, which were unintelligible to me, perhaps because | have 
always been more woman than artist. He always put the theater first. He 
lived in it, he died in it. He had none of what | may call my 

_bourgeois_ qualities--the love of being in love, the love of a home, 

the dislike of solitude. | have always thought it hard to find my 

inferiors. He was sure of his high place. He was far simpler than | in 
some ways. He would talk, for instance, in such an ingenuous way to 
painters and musicians that | blushed for him. But | know now that my 
blush was far more unworthy than his freedom from all pretentiousness in 
matters of art. 


He never pretended. One of his biographers has said that he posed as 
being a French scholar. Such a thing, and all things like it, were 
impossible to his nature. If it were necessary in one of his plays to 
say a few French words, he took infinite pains to learn them and said 
them beautifully. 


Henry once told me that in the early part of his career, before | knew 
him, he had been hooted because of his thin legs. The first service | 


did him was to tell him they were beautiful, and to make him give up 
padding them. 


“What do you want with fat, podgy, prize-fighter legs!" | expostulated. 


Praise to some people at certain stages of their career is more 
developing than blame. | admired the very things in Henry for which 
other people criticized him. | hope this helped him a little. 


| brought help, too, in pictorial matters. Henry Irving had had little 
training in such matters--l had had a great deal. Judgment about colors, 
clothes and lighting must be _trained_. | had learned from Mr. Watts, 
from Mr. Godwin, and from other artists, until a sense of decorative 
effect had become second nature to me. 


Before the rehearsals of "Hamlet" began at the Lyceum | went on a 
provincial tour with Charles Kelly, and played for the first time in 

"Dora," and "Iris," besides doing a steady round of old parts. In 
Birmingham | went to see Henry's Hamlet. (I have tried already, most 
inadequately, to say what it was to me.) | had also appeared for the 

first time as Lady Teazle--a part which | wish | was not too old to play 
now, for | could play it better. My performance in 1877 was not finished 
enough, not light enough. | think | did the screen scene well. When the 
screen was knocked over | did not stand still and rigid with eyes cast 
down. That seemed to me an attitude of guilt. Only a_guilty_ woman, 
surely, in such a situation would assume an air of conscious virtue. | 
shrank back, and tried to hide my face--a natural movement, so it seemed 
to me, for a woman who had been craning forward, listening in increasing 
agitation to the conversation between Charles and Joseph Surface. 


| shall always regret that we never did "The School for Scandal," or any 
of the other classic comedies, at the Lyceum. There came a time when 
Henry was anxious for me to play Lady Teazle, but | opposed him, as | 
thought that | was too old. It should have been one of my best parts. 


"Star" performances, for the benefit of veteran actors retiring from the 
stage, were aS common in my youth as now. About this time | played in 
"Money" for the benefit of Henry Compton, a fine comedian who had 
delighted audiences at the Haymarket for many years. On this occasion | 
did not play Clara Douglas as | had done during the revival at the 

Prince of Wales's, but the comedy part, Georgina Vesey. John Hare, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, Henry Neville, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and, last but not 
least, Benjamin Webster, who came out of his retirement to play 
Graves--"his original part"--were in the cast. 


| don't think that Webster ever appeared on the stage again, although 

he lived on for many years in an old-fashioned house near Kennington 
Church, and died at a great age. He has a descendant on the stage in Mr. 
Ben Webster, who acted with us at the Lyceum, and is now well known both 
in England and America. 


Henry Compton's son, Edward, was in this performance of "Money." He was 
engaged to the beautiful Adelaide Neilson, an actress whose brilliant 
career was cut off suddenly when she was riding in the Bois. She drank a 
glass of milk when she was overheated, was taken ill, and died. | am 

told that she commanded £700 a week in America, and in England people 
went wild over her Juliet. She looked like a child of the warm South, 
although she was born, | think, in Manchester, and her looks were much 

in her favor as Juliet. She belonged to the ripe, luscious, pomegranate 
type of woman. The only living actress with the same kind of beauty is 
Maxine Elliott. 


Adelaide Neilson had a short reign, but a most triumphant one. It was 
easy to understand it when one saw her. She was so gracious, so 
feminine, so lovely. She did things well, but more from instinct than 
anything else. She had no science. Edward Compton now takes his own 
company round the provinces in an excellent répertoire of old comedies. 
He has done as much to make country audiences familiar with them as Mr. 
Benson has done to make them familiar with Shakespeare. 


| come now to the Lyceum rehearsals of November, 1878. Although Henry 
Irving had played Hamlet for over two hundred nights in London, and for 

| don't know how many nights in the provinces, he always rehearsed in 
cloak and rapier. This careful attention to detail came back to my mind 
years afterwards, when he gave readings of Macbeth. He never gave a 
public reading without first going through the entire play at home--at 
home, that is to say, in a miserably uncomfortable hotel. 


During the first rehearsal he read every one's part except mine, which 
he skipped, and the power that he put into each part was extraordinary. 
He threw himself so thoroughly into it that his skin contracted and his 
eyes shone. His lips grew whiter and whiter, and his skin more and more 
drawn as the time went on, until he looked like a livid thing, but 
beautiful. 


He never got at anything easily_, and often | felt angry that he would 
waste so much of his strength in trying to teach people to do things in 
the right way. Very often it only ended in his producing actors who gave 
colorless, feeble and unintelligent imitations of him. There were 
exceptions, of course. 


When it came to the last ten days before the date named for the 
production of "Hamlet," and my scenes with him were still unrehearsed, | 
grew very anxious and miserable. | was still a stranger in the theater, 
and in awe of Henry Irving personally; but | plucked up courage, and 
said: 


"lam very nervous about my first appearance with you. Couldn't we 
rehearse our_ scenes?" 


" We_ shall be all right!" he answered, "but we are not going to run the 
risk of being bottled up by a gas-man or a fiddler." 


When | spoke, | think he was conducting a band rehearsal. Although he 
did not understand a note of music, he felt, through intuition, what the 
music ought to be, and would pull it about and have alterations made. No 
one was cleverer than Hamilton Clarke, Henry's first musical director, 

and a most gifted composer, at carrying out his instructions. Hamilton 
Clarke often grew angry and flung out of the theater, saying that it was 
quite impossible to do what Mr. Irving required. 


“Patch it together, indeed!" he used to say to me indignantly, when | 
was told off to smooth him down. "Mr. Irving knows nothing about music, 
or he couldn't ask me to do such a thing." 


But the next day he would return with the score altered on the lines 
suggested by Henry, and would confess that the music was improved. "Upon 
my soul, it's better! The 'Guv'nor' was perfectly right." 


His Danish march in "Hamlet," his Brocken music in "Faust," and his 
music for "The Merchant of Venice" were all, to my mind, exactly 
_right_. The brilliant gifts of Clarke, before many years had passed, 
"o'er-leaped" themselves, and he ended his days in a lunatic asylum. 


The only person who did not profit by Henry's ceaseless labors was poor 
Ophelia. When the first night came, | did not play the part well, 

although the critics and the public were pleased. To myself! _failed_. 

| had not rehearsed enough. | can remember one occasion when | played 
Ophelia really well. It was in Chicago some ten years later. At Drury 
Lane, in 1896, when | played the mad scene for Nelly Farren's benefit, 
and took farewell of the part for ever, | was just damnable ! 


Ophelia only pervades_ the scenes in which she is concerned until the 
mad scene. This was a tremendous thing for me, who am not capable of 
_sustained_ effort, but can perhaps manage a_cumulative_ effort better 
than most actresses. | have been told that Ophelia has "nothing to do" 
at first. | found so much to do! Little bits of business which, slight 

in themselves, contributed to a definite result, and kept me always in 
the picture. 


Like all Ophelias before (and after) me, | went to the madhouse to study 
wits astray. | was disheartened at first. There was no beauty, no 

nature, no pity in most of the lunatics. Strange as it may sound, they 
were too _theatrical_ to teach me anything. Then, just as | was going 
away, | noticed a young girl gazing at the wall. | went between her and 
the wall to see her face. It was quite vacant, but the body expressed 

that she was waiting, waiting. Suddenly she threw up her hands and sped 
across the room like a swallow. | never forgot it. She was very thin, 

very pathetic, very young, and the movement was as poignant as it was 
beautiful. 


| saw another woman laugh with a face that had no gleam of laughter 
anywhere--a face of pathetic and resigned grief. 


My experiences convinced me that the actor must imagine first and 
observe afterwards. It is no good observing life and bringing the result 
to the stage without selection, without a definite idea. The idea must 
come first, the realism afterwards. 


Perhaps because | was nervous and irritable about my own part from 
insufficient rehearsal, perhaps because his responsibility as lessee 
weighed upon him, Henry Irving's Hamlet on the first night at the Lyceum 
seemed to me less wonderful than it had been at Birmingham. At 
rehearsals he had been the perfection of grace. On the night itself, he 
dragged his leg and seemed stiff from self-consciousness. He asked me 
later on if | thought the ill-natured criticism of his walk was in any 

way justified, and if he really said "Gud" for "God," and the rest of 

it. | said straight out that he _did_ say his vowels in a peculiar way, 

and that he _did_ drag his leg. 


| begged him to give up that dreadful, paralyzing waiting at the side 
for his cue, and after a time he took my advice. He was never obstinate 
in such matters. His one object was to _find out_, to _test_ suggestion, 
and follow it if it stood his test. 


He was very diplomatic when he meant to have his own way. He never 
blustered or enforced or threatened. My first acquaintance with this 

side of him was made over my dresser for Ophelia. He had heard that | 
intended to wear black in the mad scene, and he intended me to wear 
white. When he first mentioned the subject, | had no idea that there 
would be any opposition. He spoke of my dresses, and | told him that as 
| was very anxious not to be worried about them at the last minute, they 
had been got on with early and were now finished. 


"Finished! That's very interesting! Very interesting. And what--er--what 
colors are they?" 


"In the first scene | wear a pinkish dress. It's all rose-colored with 
her. Her father and brother love her. The Prince loves her--and so she 
wears pink." 


"Pink," repeated Henry thoughtfully. 

"In the nunnery scene | have a pale, gold, amber dress--the most 
beautiful color. The material is a church brocade. It will ‘tone down' 
the color of my hair. In the last scene | wear a transparent, black 
dress." 


Henry did not wag an eyelid. 


"I see. In mourning for her father." 

"No, not exactly that. | think _red_ was the mourning color of the 

period. But black seems to me __right_--like the character, like the 
situation." 

"Would you put the dresses on?" said Henry gravely. 

At that minute Walter Lacy came up, that very Walter Lacy who had been 
with Charles Kean when | was a child, and who now acted as adviser to 
Henry Irving in his Shakespearean productions. 


"Ah, here's Lacy. Would you mind, Miss Terry, telling Mr. Lacy what you 
are going to wear?" 


Rather surprised, but still unsuspecting, | told Lacy all over again. 
Pink in the first scene, yellow in the second, black-- 


You should have seen Lacy's face at the word "black." He was going to 
burst out, but Henry stopped him. He was more diplomatic than that! 


"They generally wear _white_, don't they?" 

"| believe so," | answered, "but black is more interesting." 

"| should have thought you would look much better in white." 

"Oh, no!" | said. 

And then they dropped the subject for that day. It_was_ clever of him! 
The next day Lacy came up to me: 


"You didn't really mean that you are going to wear black in the mad 
scene?" 


"Yes, | did. Why not?" 


" Why not!_ My God! Madam, there must be only one black figure in this 
play, and that's Hamlet!" 


| did feel a fool. What a blundering donkey | had been not to see it 
before! | was very thrifty in those days, and the thought of having been 
the cause of needless expense worried me. So instead of the _crépe de 
Chine_ and miniver, which had been used for the black dress, | had for 
the white dress Bolton sheeting and rabbit, and | believe it looked 
better. 


The incident, whether Henry was right or not, led me to see that, 
although | knew more of art and archaeology in dress than he did, he had 


a finer sense of what was right for the _scene_. After this he always 
consulted me about the costumes, but if he said: "| want such and such a 
scene to be kept dark and mysterious," | Knew better than to try and 
introduce pale-colored dresses into it. 


Henry always had a fondness for "the old actor," and would engage him in 
preference to the tyro any day. "I can trust them," he explained 
briefly. 


In the cast of "Hamlet" Mr. Forrester, Mr. Chippendale, and Tom Mead 
worthily repaid the trust. Mead, in spite of a terrible excellence in 
"Meadisms"--he substituted the most excruciatingly funny words for 
Shakespeare's when his memory of the text failed--was a remarkable 
actor. His voice as the Ghost was beautiful, and his appearance 
splendid. With his deep-set eyes, hawklike nose, and clear brow, he 
reminded me of the Rameses head in the British Museum. 


We had young men in the cast, too. There was one very studious youth who 
could never be caught loafing. He was always reading, or busy in the 
greenroom studying by turns the pictures of past actor-humanity with 
which the walls were peopled, or the present realities of actors who 

came in and out of the room. Although he was so much younger then, Mr. 
Pinero looked much as he does now. He played Rosencrantz very neatly. 
Consummate care, precision, and brains characterized his work as an 

actor always, but his chief ambition lay another way. Rosencrantz and 

the rest were his school of stage-craft. 


Kyrle Bellew, the Osric of the production, was another man of the 

future, though we did not know it. He was very handsome, a tremendous 
lady-killer! He wore his hair rather long, had a graceful figure, and a 
good voice, as became the son of a preacher who had the reputation of 
saying the Lord's Prayer so dramatically that his congregation sobbed. 


Frank Cooper, a descendant of the Kembles, another actor who has risen 
to eminence since, played Laertes. It was he who first led me onto the 
Lyceum stage. Twenty years later he became my leading man on the first 
tour | took independently of Henry Irving since my tours with my 
husband, Charles Kelly. 


PLEASURE: A HERESY 
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It is an interesting circumstance in the lives of those persons who are 
called either heretics or reformers, according to the mental attitudes 
or antecedent prejudices of their critics, that they always begin by 
hinting their views with equal modesty and moderation. It is only when 


rubbed sore by friction, when hard driven and half spent, that they 
venture into the open, and define their positions before the world 

in all their bald malignity. Now I have a certain sneaking sympathy, 
not with heretics or reformers, either, but with that frame of mind 
which compels a hunted and harried creature suddenly to assume the 
offensive, cast prudence to the winds, nail his thesis conspicuously 

to the doorpost, and snortingly await developments. He is not, while 
so occupied, a winning or beautiful figure, when judged by the strict 
standards of sweetness and light; but he is eminently human, and is 
entitled to the forbearance of humanity. 


It is now over a year since, in an article called “Fiction in the 

Pulpit,” and published in the “Atlantic Monthly,” | ventured to say, 

or rather | said without any consciousness of being venturesome, that 
the sole business of a novel-writer was to give us pleasure; his 

sole duty was to give it to us within decent and prescribed limits. 

It seemed to me then that the assertion was so self-evident as to be 
hardly worth the making; it was a little like saying an undisputed 
thing “in such a solemn way.” | have learned since how profoundly | 
was mistaken in the temper, not of writers only, but of readers as 
well,--how far remote | stood from the current of ethical activity. 

It is needless to state that this later knowledge has been brought to 
me by the mouths of critics: sometimes by professional critics, who 
said their say in print; sometimes by amateur and neighborly critics, 
who expressed theirs frankly in speech. It is needless, also, to state 
that, of the two, the professional critics--brothers and sisters of my 
own household | count them--have been infinitely more tolerant of my 
shortcomings, more lenient in their remonstrances, more persuasive 
and even flattering in their lines of argument. The ordinary reviewer, 
anonymous or otherwise, is not the ruthless destroyer, “ferocious, 
dishonest, butcherly,” whom Mr. Howells so graphically portrays, but 
rather a kindly, indifferent sort of creature, who cares so little what 
you think that even his reproaches wear an air of gentle and friendly 
unconcern. 


In all cases, however, the verdict reached was practically the same. 
The business of fiction is to elevate our moral tone; to teach us the 
stern lessons of life; to quicken our conceptions of duty; to show us 
the dark abysses of fallen nature; to broaden our spiritual vistas; 

to destroy our old comfortable creeds; to open our half-closed eyes; 
to expand our souls with the generous sentiments of humanity; to vex 
us with social problems and psychological conundrums; to gird us with 
chain armor for our daily battles; to do anything or everything, in 
short, except simply give us pleasure. It is not forbidden us, to be 
sure, to take delight, if we can, in the system of instruction; a good 
child, we are told, should always love its lessons; but the really 
important thing is to study and know them by heart. Verily 


“This rugged virtue makes me gasp”! 


Why should the word “pleasure,” when used in connection with 
literature, send a cold chill down our strenuous nineteenth-century 
spines? It is a good and charming word, caressing in sound and softly 
exhilarating in sense. As in a dream, it shows us swiftly rich minutes 

by a winter firelight, with “The Eve of St. Agnes” held in our happy 
hands; long, lazy summer afternoons spent right joyously in company 
with Emma Woodhouse and Mr. Knightley; or, perhaps, hours of content, 
lost in the letters of Charles Lamb, dear to us alike in all seasons 

and in all moods, a heritage of delight as long as life shall last. 

| do not, indeed, as | have been accused of doing, employ the word 
“pleasure” as synonymous with amusement. Amusement is merely one side 
of pleasure, but a very excellent side, against which, in truth, | 

have no evil word to urge. The gods forbid such base and savorless 
ingratitude! This is not at best a merry world. “There is a certain 

grief in things as they are, in man as he has come to be;” and the 
background of our lives is a steady, undeviating sadness. Who, then, 
has not felt that sudden lifting of the spirits, that quick purging 

of black, melancholy vapors from the brain, as wise old Burton would 
express it, when some fine jest appeals irresistibly to one’s sense 

of humor! There comes to the alert mind at such a moment a distinct 
revelation of contentment; a conscious thought that it is well to 

be alive, and to hear that nimble witticism which has so warmed and 
tickled one’s fancy. “Live merrily as thou canst,” says Burton, “for by 
honest mirth we cure many passions of the mind. A gay companion is as a 
wagon to him that is wearied by the way.” 


If amusement can help us so materially in our daily life, which is a 
daily struggle as well, how much more pleasure!--pleasure which is 
the rightful goal of art, just as knowledge is the rightful goal of 
science. “Art,” says Winckelmann, “is the daughter of Pleasure;” and 
as Demeter sought for Persephone with resistless fervor and desire, 
so Pleasure seeks for Art, languishing in sunless gloom, and, having 
found her, expresses through her the joy and beauty of existence, 

and lives again herself in the possession of her fair child, while 

the whole earth bubbles into laughter. We cannot separate these two 
without exchanging sunlight for frost and the cold, dark winter nights. 
Mr. E. S. Dallas, who, in those charming volumes pleadingly entitled 
“The Gay Science,” has made a gallant fight for pleasure as the end 
of art, and for criticism as the path by which that end is reached, 
shows us very clearly and very persuasively that, in all ages and in 

all nations, there has been a natural, wholesome, outspoken conviction 
that art exists for pleasure, and, pleasing, instructs as well. There 

is a core of truth, he grants, in the Horatian maxim that art may be 
profitable as well as delightful, “since it always holds that wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, that enduring pleasure comes only out 
of healthful action, and that amusement, as mere amusement, is in its 
own place good if it be but innocent. There is profit in art, as there 

is gain in godliness, and policy in an honest life. But we are not to 
pursue art for profit, nor godliness for gain, nor honesty because it 

is politic.” 


This, then, is the earliest lesson that the student of art has to 

learn: that it exists for pleasure, but for a pleasure that may 

be profitable, and that stands in no sort of opposition to truth. 
“Science,” says Mr. Dallas, “gives us truth without reference to 
pleasure, but immediately and chiefly for the sake of knowledge. Art 
gives us truth without reference to knowledge, but immediately and 
mainly for the sake of pleasure.” The test of science, then, must 
always be an increase of knowledge, of proven and demonstrable facts; 
the test of art must always be an increase of pleasure, of conscious 
and sentient joy. “What is good only because it pleases,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “cannot be pronounced good until it has been found to please.” 


The joy that is born of art is not always a simple or easily analyzed 
emotion. The pleasure we take in looking at the soft, white, dimpled 
Venus of the Capitol is something very different from that strange 
tugging at our heart-strings when we first see the sad and scornful 
beauty of the Venus of Milo, or the curious pity with which we watch 
the dejected Cupid of the Vatican hanging his lovely head. But with 
both the Venus of Milo and the Vatican Cupid, the sensation of pleasure 
they afford is greater than the sensation of pain, or pity, or regret. 

It triumphs wholly over our other emotions, and gains fullness from the 
conflict of our thoughts. We feel many things, but we feel pleasure 
most of all, and this is the final test; and the final victory of art. 

In the same manner, the mixed emotions with which we listen to music 
resolve themselves ultimately to pleasure in that music; and the mixed 
emotions with which we read poetry resolve themselves ultimately to 
pleasure in that poetry. If it were otherwise, we should know that the 
music and the poetry had failed in their crucial trial. If we did not 

feel more pleasure than pain in the tragedy of “Othello,” it would not 
be a great play. That we do feel more pleasure than pain, that our 
pleasure is subtly fed by our pain, proves it to be a masterpiece of 

art. 


There is still another point to urge. While art may instruct as well 
as please, it can nevertheless be true art without instructing, but 
not without pleasing. The former quality is accidental, the latter 
essential, to its being. “Enjoyment,” says Schiller, “may be only 

a subordinate object in life; it is the highest in art.” We cannot 

say that “The Eve of St. Agnes” teaches us, directly or indirectly, 
anything whatever. The trembling lovers, the withered Angela, the 
revelers, 


“The carved angels, ever eager-eyed,” 


the storm without, the fragrant warmth and light within, are all 

equally innocent of moral emphasis. Even the Beadsman is not worked up, 
as he might have been, into a didactic agent. But every beauty-laden 

line is rich in pleasure, the whole poem is an inheritance of delight. 

| never read it without being reminded afresh of that remonstrance 


offered so gently by Keats to Shelley,--by Keats, who was content to 
be a poet, to Shelley, who would also be a reformer: “You will, | am 
sure, forgive me for sincerely remarking that you might curb your 
magnanimity, and be more of an artist, and load every rift of your 
subject with ore.” Load every rift of your subject with ore,--there 
spoke the man who claimed no more for himself than that he had loved 
“the principle of beauty in all things,” and to whose hushed and 
listening soul the cry of Shelley’s “divine discontent” rang jarringly 

in the stillness of the night. If the poetry of Keats, a handful of 
scattered jewels left us by a dying boy, is, as Matthew Arnold admits, 
more solid and complete than Shelley’s superb and piercing song, to 
what is this due, save that Keats possessed, in addition to his poetic 
gift, the tranquil artist soul; content, as Goethe was content, to love 
the principle of beauty, and to be in sympathy with the great living 
past which has nourished, and still nourishes, the living present. The 
passion for reconstructing society, and for distributing pamphlets 

as a first step in the reconstruction, had no part in his artistic 
development. The errors of his fellow-mortals touched him lightly; 
their superstitions did not trouble him at all; their civil rights and 
inherited diseases were not matters of daily thought and analysis. 
But what he had to give them he gave unstintedly, and we to-day are 
rich in the fullness of his gift. “The proper and immediate object of 
poetry,” says Coleridge, “is the communication of immediate pleasure;” 
and are our lives so joyous that this boon may go unrecognized and 
unregarded? Which is best for us in this chilly world,--that which 
pleases, but does not instruct, like “The Eve of St. Agnes,” or that 
which instructs, but does not please, like Dr. Ibsen’s “Ghosts”? | 

do not say, which is true art? because the relative positions of the 
two authors forbid comparison; but, judged by the needs of humanity, 
which is the finer gift to earth? If, with Pliny, we seek an escape 

from mortality in literature, which shall be our choice? If, with Dr. 
Johnson, we require that a book should help us either to enjoy life or 
to endure it, which shall we take for a friend? 


“Everything that is any way beautiful is beautiful in itself, and 
terminates in itself,” says Marcus Aurelius; and the pleasure we 

derive from a possession of beauty has characteristic completeness 

and vitality. This pleasure is not only, as we are so often told, a 
temporary escape from pain; it is not a negation, a mere cessation of 
suffering; it is not necessarily preceded by craving or followed by 
satiety; it is emphatically not a matter of prospect as Shelley would 

have us believe;[1] it is a matter of conscious possession. “Vivre, 

c’est penser et sentir son ame;” and when a happy moment, complete and 
rounded as a pearl, falls into the tossing ocean of life, it is never 

wholly lost. For our days are made up of moments and our years of days, 
and every swift realization of a lawful joy is a distinct and lasting 

gain in our onward flight to eternity. 


[1] “Pain or pleasure, if subtly analyzed, will be found to 
consist entirely in prospect.” 


It seems to me strangely cruel that this philosophy of pleasure should 
be so ruthlessly at variance with the ethical criticism of our day. 

If it has come down to us as a gracious gift from the most cheerful 

and not the least wholesome of heathens, it has been broadened and 
brightened into fresh comeliness by the spirit of Christianity, which 

is, above all things, a spirit of lawful and recognized joy. Nothing 

is more plain to us in the teaching of the early Church than that 
asceticism is for the chosen few, and enjoyment, diffused, genial, 
temperate, and pure enjoyment, is for the many. “Put on, therefore, 
gladness that hath always favor with God, and is acceptable unto him, 
and delight thyself in it; for every man that is glad doeth the things 
that are good, and thinketh good thoughts, despising grief.”[2] Through 
all the centuries, rational Christianity has still taught us bravely 

to endure what we must, and gratefully to enjoy what we can. There is 
a very charming and sensible letter on this point, written by the Abbé 
Duval to Madame de Rémusat, who was disposed to reproach herself a 
little for her own happiness, and to think that she had no right to be 
so comfortable and so well content. 


[2] Shepherd of Hermas._ 


“You say that you are happy,” writes this gentlest and wisest of 
confessors; “why then distress yourself? Your happiness is a proof of 
God’s love toward you; and if in your heart you truly love Him, can 

you refuse to respond to the divine benevolence?... Engrave upon your 
conscience this fundamental truth: that religion demands order above 
all things; and that, since the institutions of society have been 

allowed and consecrated, there is encouragement for those duties by 
which they are maintained.... But especially banish from your mind the 
error that our pains alone are acceptable to God. A general willingness 
to bear trial is enough. Never fear but life and time will bring it. 
Dispose yourself beforehand to resignation, and meanwhile thank God 
incessantly for the peace which pervades your lot.” 


This is something very different from Ruskin’s ethics,--from the plain 
statement that we have no right to be happy while our brother suffers, 
no right to put feathers in our own child’s hat, while somebody else’s 
child goes featherless and ragged. But there is a certain staying 
power in the older and simpler doctrine, and an admirable truth in 
the gentle suggestion that we need not vex ourselves too deeply with 
the notion of our ultimate freedom from trial. It was not given 

to Madame de Rémusat, any more than it is given to us, to ride in 
untroubled gladness over a stony world. All that she attained, all 

that we can hope for, are distinct and happy moments, brief intervals 
from pain, or from that rational ennui_ which is inseparable from 

the conditions of human life. But | cannot agree with the long list 

of philosophers and critics, from Kant and Schopenhauer down to 

Mr. Dallas, who have taught that these passing moments are negative 
in their character; that they are hidden from our consciousness and 


elude our scrutiny,--existing while we are content simply to enjoy 
them, vanishing, if, like Psyche, we seek to understand our joy. The 
trained intelligence grasps its pleasures, and recognizes them as such; 
not after they have fled, and linger only, a golden haze, in memory, 
but alertly, in the present, while they still lie warm in the hollow 

of the heart. There is indeed a certain breathless and unconscious 
delight in life itself, which is born of our ceaseless struggle to 

live, a sweetness of honey snatched from the lion’s mouth. This 

delight is common to all men, and is probably keenest in those who 
struggle hardest. When society is reorganized on a Utopian basis, and 
nobody has any further need to elbow his own way through hardships and 
difficulties, there will be one joy less in the world; and, missing it, 

many people will realize that all which made life worth having has been 
softened and improved out of existence. They will cease to value, and 
refuse to possess, that which costs them nothing to preserve. 


This fundamental happiness in life, and in the enforced activity by 
which it is maintained, is hidden from our consciousness. We feel 

the hardships, and do not especially feel any relish in ceaselessly 
combating them, though the relish is there; not keen enough for 
palpable felicity, but vital enough to keep the human race alive. All 
other pleasures, however, we should train ourselves to enjoy. They flow 
from many sources, and are fitted to many moods. They are fed alike 
by our most secret emotions and by our severest toil, by the simplest 
thing in nature and by the utmost subtlety of art. A primrose by a 
river’s brim often makes its appeal as vainly as does Hamlet, or the 
Elgin Marbles. What we need is, not more cultivation, but a recognized 
habit of enjoyment. There is, | am told, though | cannot speak from 
experience, a very high degree of pleasure in successfully working out 
a mathematical problem. Burton confesses frankly that his impelling 
motive, in long hours of research, was primarily his own gratification. 
“The delight is it | aim at, so great pleasure, such sweet content, 
there is in study.” | think the most beautiful figure in recent 

literature is Mr. Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, whose life, regarded 
from the outside, is but a succession of imperfect results, yet who, 
deserted and dying, counts over with a patient and glad heart the joys 
he has been permitted to know. 


“Like a child thinking over the toys it loves, one after another, that 

it may fall asleep so, and the sooner forget all about them, he would 
try to fix his mind, as it were impassively, on all the persons he had 
loved in life,--on his love for them, dead or living, grateful for his 

love or not, rather than on theirs for him,--letting their images pass 
away again, or rest with him, as they would. One after another, he 
suffered those faces and voices to come and go, as in some mechanical 
exercise; as he might have repeated all the verses he knew by heart, or 
like the telling of beads, one by one, with many a sleepy nod between 
whiles.” 


Here is a profound truth, delicately and reverently conveyed. That 


which is given us for our joy is ours as long as life shall last; not 
passing away with the moment of enjoyment, but dwelling with us, and 
enriching us to the end. The memory of a past pleasure, derived from 
any lawful source, is a part of the pleasure itself, a vital part, 

which remains in our keeping as long as we recognize and cherish it. 
Thus, the pleasure obtained from seeing the Venus of Milo or reading 
“The Eve of St. Agnes” is not ended when we have left the Louvre or 
closed the book. It becomes a portion of our inheritance, a portion of 
the joy of living; and the statue and the poem have fulfilled their 
allotted purpose in yielding us this delight. There is a curious 

fashion nowadays of criticising art and poetry, and even fiction, with 
scant reference to the pleasure for which they exist; yet a rational 
estimate of these things is hardly possible from any other standpoint. 
Mr. Ruskin, we know, has invented that pleasing novelty, ethical 
art-criticism, and, by its means, as Mr. Dallas frankly admits, he 

has made, not the criticism only, but the art itself, intelligible 

and palatable to his English readers. It would seem as if they hardly 
held themselves justified in enjoying a thing unless there was a moral 
meaning back of it, a moral principle involved in their own happiness. 
This meaning and this principle Mr. Ruskin has supplied, bringing to 
bear upon his task all the earnestness and sincerity of his spirit, 

all the wonderful charm and beauty of a winning and persuasive 
eloquence. It is well-nigh impossible to withstand his appeals, they 
are so irresistibly worded; and it is only when we have withdrawn from 
his seductive influence, to think a little for ourselves, that we 

realize how much of his criticism, as criticism, is valueless, because 
it consists in analyzing motives rather than in estimating results. He 
assumes that the first interest in a picture is, what did the painter 
intend? the second interest is, how did he carry out his intention? 
whereas the one really important and paramount consideration in art 
is workmanship. We have, many of us, the artist’s soul, but few the 
artist’s fingers. It is a pleasant pastime to decipher the mental 
attitude of the painter; it is essential to understand the quality and 
limit of his powers. 


Reading Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms on Tintoret’s pictures in the Scuola 

di S. Rocco--on the Annunciation particularly--is very much like 
listening to a paper in a Browning Society. Perhaps the poet, perhaps 
the painter, did mean all that. It is manifestly impossible to prove 
they didn’t, inasmuch as death has removed them from any chance of 
interrogation. But by what mysterious and exclusive insight have Mr. 
Ruskin and the Browning student found it out? The interpretation is 
not suggested as feasible, it is asserted as a fact; though precisely 
how it has been reached we are not suffered to know. Many unkind 
and severe things have been said about judicial criticism, but Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticism is not judicial,--which infers an application of 
governing principles; it is dogmatic, the unhesitating expression of a 
personal sentiment. He shows you Giotto’s frescoes in the cloister of 
Santa Maria Novella; he pleads with you very prettily and charmingly 
to admire the Birth of the Virgin; he points out to you with rather 


puzzling precision exactly what the painter intended to imply by every 
detail of the work. This is pleasant enough; but suppose you don’t 
really care about the Birth of the Virgin when you see it; suppose you 
fail to follow the guiding finger that reveals to you its significance 

and beauty. What happens then? Mr. Ruskin retorts in the severest 
manner, and with a degree of scorn that seems hardly warranted by the 
contingency: “If you can be pleased with this, you can see Florence. 

But if not, by all means amuse yourself there, if you find it amusing, 

as long as you like; you can never see it.” 


So Florence with all its loveliness is lost to you, unless you 

can sufficiently sympathize with one small fresco. It would be as 
reasonable to say that all English literature is lost to you, unless 

you truly enjoy “Comus;” that all music is lost to you, unless 

you delight in “Parsifal.” It is the special privilege of ethical 

criticism to take this exclusive and didactic form; to bid you admire 

a thing, not because it is beautiful in itself, but because it has a 
subtle lesson to convey,--a lesson of which, it is urbanely hinted, 

you stand particularly in need. On precisely the same principle, you 
are commanded to cleave to Tolstol, not because he has written able 
novels, but because those novels teach a great many things which it 
is desirable you should know and believe; you are bidden to revere 
George Meredith, not because he has given the world some brilliant and 
captivating books, but because these books contain a tonic element 
fitted for your moral reconstruction. If you do not sufficiently value 
these admirable lessons, then you are told, in language every whit as 
contemptuous as Mr. Ruskin’s, to amuse yourself, by all means, with 
Lever, and Gaboriau, and Jules Verne; for all higher fiction is, like 

the art of Florence, a sealed book to your understanding. 


“Most men,” says Mr. Froude, “feel the necessity of being on some terms 
with their conscience, at their own expense or at another’s;” and one 
very popular method of balancing their score is by exacting from art 
and literature that serious ethical purpose which they hesitate to 
intrude too prominently into their daily lives, rightly opining that it 

gives much less trouble in books. So prevalent is this tone in modern 
thought that even a consummate critic like Mr. Bagehot is capable of 
saying, in one of his supremely moral moments, that Byron’s poems 
“taught nothing, and therefore are forgotten.” Et tu, Brute! Such a 
sentence from such a pen makes me realize something of the bitterness 
with which the dying Caesar covered up his face from his most trusted 
friend. That Lord Byron’s poems are forgotten is rather a matter of 
doubt; that they are given over entirely into the hands of “a stray 
schoolboy” is a hazardous assertion to make; but to say that they are 
forgotten because_ they teach nothing is to strike at the very life 

and soul of poetry. It does not exist to teach, but to please; it can 

cease to exist only when it ceases to give pleasure. 


Perhaps what Mr. Bagehot meant to imply is that it would be a difficult 
task to review Byron’s poetry after the approved modern fashion; 


to assign him, as we assign more contemplative and analytic poets, 
amoral _raison d’étre_. Pick up a criticism of Mr. Browning, for 
example, and this is the first thing we see: “What was the kernel of 
Browning’s ethical teaching, and how does he apply its principles to 
life, religion, art, and love?”[3] It would be as manifestly absurd 

to ask this question about Byron as it would be to review Fielding 
from the standpoint adapted for Tolstoi, or to discuss Sheridan from 
the same field of view as Ibsen. With the earlier writers it was a 
question of workmanship; with our present favorites it has become a 
question of ethics. Yet when we seek for simple edification, as our 
plain-spoken grandfathers understood the word, as many innocent people 
understand it now, the new school seems as remote from furnishing it 
as the old. Browning, Tolstoi, and Ibsen have their own methods of 
dealing with sin, and richly suggestive and illustrative methods they 
are. The lessons taught may be of a highly desirable kind, but | doubt 
their practical efficacy in our common working lives; and | cannot 
think this possible efficacy warrants their intrusion into art. Great 
truths, unconsciously revealed and as unconsciously absorbed, have 
been, in all ages, the soul of poetry, the subtle life of fiction. 

These truths, always in harmony with the natural world and with the 
vital sympathies of man, were not put forward crudely as lessons to 
be learned, but primarily as pleasures to be enjoyed; and through our 
“sweet content,” as Burton phrased it, we came into our heritage of 
knowledge. To-day both poetry and fiction have assumed a different and 
less winning attitude. They have grown sensibly didactic, are at times 
almost reproachful in their tone, and, so far from striving to yield 

us pleasure, to increase our “sweet content” with life, they endeavor, 
with very tolerable success, to prevent our being happy after our own 
limited fashion. Their principal mission is to worry us vaguely about 
our souls or our neighbors’ souls, or the social order which we did not 
establish, and the painful problems that we cannot solve. Our spirits, 
at all times restless and troubled, respond with quick alarm to these 
dismal agitations; our serenity is not proof against the strain; our 
sense of humor is not keen enough to cure us with wholesome laughter; 
and nineteenth-century cultivation consists in being miserable for 
misery’s sake, and in saying solemnly to one another at proper 
intervals, “This is the eternal progress of the ages.” 


[3] Quarterly Review. _ 


It was a curious and rather melancholy experience, a year ago, to 

hear the comments of those patient women who devoted their afternoons 
to Ibsen readings, and to turning over in their minds the new and 
unprofitable situations thus suggested. The discussions that followed 
were in variably ethical, never critical; they had reference always 

to some moral conundrum offered by the play, never to the artistic or 
dramatic excellence of the play itself. Was Nora Helmer justified, 

or was she not, in abandoning her children with explicit confidence 

to the care of Mary Ann? Had Dr. Wangel a right, or had he not, to 

annul his own marriage tie with the primitive simplicity of the king 


of Dahomey? To answer such questions as these has become our notion 
of literary recreation, and there is something pathetically droll 

in the earnestness with which we bend our wits to the task. Indeed, 
poor little Nora’s matrimonial infelicities threatened to become as 
important in their way as those of Catherine of Aragon or Josephine 
Beauharnais, and we talked about them quite seriously and with a 
certain awe. The unflinching manner in which Ibsen has followed Sir 
Thomas Browne’s advice, “Strive not to beautify thy corruption!” 
commends him, naturally, to that large class of persons who can 
tolerate sin only when it is dismal; and Baudelaire, praying for a 

new vice, was jocund in comparison with our Norwegian dramatist, 
unwearyingly analyzing the old one. Yet what have we gained from the 
rankness of these disclosures, from these horrible studies of heredity, 
these hospital and madhouse sketches, these incursions of pathology 
into the realms of art? What shall we ever gain by beating down the 
barriers of reserve which civilized communities have thought fit to 

rear, by abandoning that wholesome reticence which is the test of 
self-restraint? We try so hard to be happy,--we have such need, each 
of his little share of happiness; yet Ibsen, troubling the soul more 

even than he troubles the senses, has chosen to employ his God-given 
genius in deliberately lessening our small sum of human joy. When shall 
we cease to worship at such dark altars? When shall we recognize, with 
Goethe, that “all talent is wasted if the subject be unsuitable”? When 
shall we understand and believe that “the gladness of a spirit is an 
index of its power”? 


“To live,” says Amiel, “we must conquer incessantly, we must have the 
courage to be happy.” Enjoyment, then, is not our common daily portion, 
to be stupidly ignored or carelessly cast away. It is something we 

must seek courageously and intelligently, distinguishing the pure 
sources from which it flows, and rightly persuaded that art is true 

and good only when it adds to our delight. For this were our poets 

and dramatists, our painters and novelists, sent to us,--to make us 
lawfully happier in a hard world, to help us smilingly through the 

gloom. And can it be they think this mission beneath their august 
consideration, unworthy of their mighty powers? Why, to have given 
pleasure to one human being is a recollection that sweetens life; and 
what should be the fervor and transport of him to whom it has been 
granted to give pleasure to generations, to add materially to the 
stored-up gladness of the earth! “Science pales,” says Mr. Dallas, “age 
after age is forgotten, and age after age has to be freshened; but the 
secret thinking of humanity, embalmed in art, survives, as nothing else 
in life survives.” This is our inheritance from the past,--this secret 
thinking of humanity, embalmed in imperishable beauty, and enduring for 
our delight. The thinking of that idle vicar, Robert Herrick, when he 
sang, on a fair May morning:-- 


“Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time! 
We shall grow old apace, and die 


Before we know our liberty.” 


The thinking of Theocritus, who, lying drowsily on the hillside, saw 

the sacred waters welling from the cool caverns, and heard the little 
owl cry in the thorn brake, and the yellow bees murmur and hum in the 
soft spicy air:-- 


“All breathed the scent of the opulent summer, of the season of fruit. 
Pears and apples were rolling at our feet; the tender branches, laden 
with wild plums, were bowed to earth; and the four-year-old pitch seal 
was loosened from the mouth of the wine-jars.” 


Here is art attuned to the simplest forms of pleasure, yet as lasting 

as the pyramids,--a whispered charm borne down the current of years to 
soothe our fretted souls. But the tranquil enjoyment of what is given 

us to enjoy has become a subtle reproach in these days of restless 
disquiet, of morbid and conscious self-scrutiny, when we have forfeited 
Our sympathy with the beliefs, the aspirations, and the “sweet content” 
that linked the centuries together. We are suffering at present from a 
glut of precepts, a surfeit of preceptors, and have grown sadly wise, 
and very much cast down in consequence. We lack, as Amiel says, the 
courage to be happy, and glorify our discontent into an intellectual 
barrier, pluming ourselves on a seriousness that may not be diverted. 
But if we will only consent to calm our fears, to quiet our scruples, 

to humble our pride, and to take one glad look into the world of 

art, we shall see it bathed in the golden sunlight of pleasure; and 

we Shall know very well that didacticism, whether masquerading as a 
psychological drama or a socialistic forecast, as a Sunday-school story 
or a deistical novel, is no guide to that enchanted land. 


Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of 

The Common Reader, by Virginia Woolf 

Written in 1916 


Of the hundred years that have passed since Charlotte Bronté was born, 
she, the centre now of so much legend, devotion, and literature, lived 

but thirty-nine. It is strange to reflect how different those legends 

might have been had her life reached the ordinary human span. She might 
have become, like some of her famous contemporaries, a figure familiarly 
met with in London and elsewhere, the subject of pictures and anecdotes 
innumerable, the writer of many novels, of memoirs possibly, removed 
from us well within the memory of the middle-aged in all the splendour 
of established fame. She might have been wealthy, she might have been 
prosperous. But it is not so. When we think of her we have to imagine 
some one who had no lot in our modern world; we have to cast our minds 
back to the ‘fifties of the last century, to a remote parsonage upon the 


wild Yorkshire moors. In that parsonage, and on those moors, unhappy and 
lonely, in her poverty and her exaltation, she remains for ever. 


These circumstances, as they affected her character, may have left their 
traces on her work. A novelist, we reflect, is bound to build up his 
structure with much very perishable material which begins by lending it 
reality and ends by cumbering it with rubbish. As we open Jane Eyre_ 
once more we cannot stifle the suspicion that we shall find her world of 
imagination as antiquated, mid-Victorian, and out of date as the 
parsonage on the moor, a place only to be visited by the curious, only 
preserved by the pious. So we open Jane Eyre _; and in two pages every 
doubt is swept clean from our minds. 


Folds of scarlet drapery shut in my view to the right hand; to the left 
were the clear panes of glass, protecting, but not separating me from 
the drear November day. At intervals, while turning over the leaves of 
my book, | studied the aspect of that winter afternoon. Afar, it offered 

a pale blank of mist and cloud; near, a scene of wet lawn and storm-beat 
shrub, with ceaseless rain sweeping away wildly before a long and 
lamentable blast. 


There is nothing there more perishable than the moor itself, or more 
subject to the sway of fashion than the "long and lamentable blast". Nor 
is this exhilaration short-lived. It rushes us through the entire 

volume, without giving us time to think, without letting us lift our 

eyes from the page. So intense is our absorption that if some one moves 
in the room the movement seems to take place not there but up in 
Yorkshire. The writer has us by the hand, forces us along her road, 
makes us see what she sees, never leaves us for a moment or allows us to 
forget her.[12] At the end we are steeped through and through with the 
genius, the vehemence, the indignation of Charlotte Bronté. Remarkable 
faces, figures of strong outline and gnarled feature have flashed upon 

us in passing; but it is through her eyes that we have seen them. Once 
she is gone, we seek for them in vain. Think of Rochester and we have to 
think of Jane Eyre. Think of the moor, and again, there is Jane Eyre. 
Think of the drawing-room, even, those "white carpets on which seemed 
laid brilliant garlands of flowers", that "pale Parian mantelpiece" with 

its Bohemia glass of "ruby red" and the "general blending of snow and 
fire"--what is all that except Jane Eyre? 


The drawbacks of being Jane Eyre are not far to seek. Always to be a 
governess and always to be in love is a serious limitation in a world 
which is full, after all, of people who are neither one nor the other. 

The characters of a Jane Austen or of a Tolstoi have a million facets 
compared with these. They live and are complex by means of their effect 
upon many different people who serve to mirror them in the round. They 
move hither and thither whether their creators watch them or not, and 
the world in which they live seems to us an independent world which we 


can visit, now that they have created it, by ourselves. Thomas Hardy is 
more akin to Charlotte Bronté in the power of his personality and the 
narrowness of his vision. But the differences are vast. As we read Jude 
the Obscure_ we are not rushed to a finish; we brood and ponder and 
drift away from the text in plethoric trains of thought which build up 
round the characters an atmosphere of question and suggestion of which 
they are themselves, as often as not, unconscious. Simple peasants as 
they are, we are forced to confront them with destinies and questionings 
of the hugest import, so that often it seems as if the most important 
characters in a Hardy novel are those which have no names. Of this 
power, of this speculative curiosity, Charlotte Bronté has no trace. 

She does not attempt to solve the problems of human life; she is even 
unaware that such problems exist; all her force, and it is the more 
tremendous for being constricted, goes into the assertion, "I love", "I 
hate", "| suffer". 


For the self-centred and self-limited writers have a power denied the 
more catholic and broad-minded. Their impressions are close packed and 
strongly stamped between their narrow walls. Nothing issues from their 
minds which has not been marked with their own impress. They learn 
little from other writers, and what they adopt they cannot assimilate. 
Both Hardy and Charlotte Bronté appear to have founded their styles 
upon a stiff and decorous journalism. The staple of their prose is 
awkward and unyielding. But both with labour and the most obstinate 
integrity by thinking every thought until it has subdued words to 

itself, have forged for themselves a prose which takes the mould of 
their minds entire; which has, into the bargain, a beauty, a power, a 
swiftness of its own. Charlotte Bronté, at least, owed nothing to the 
reading of many books. She never learnt the smoothness of the 
professional writer, or acquired his ability to stuff and sway his 
language as he chooses. "I could never rest in communication with 
strong, discreet, and refined minds, whether male or female," she 
writes, as any leader-writer in a provincial journal might have written; 
but gathering fire and speed goes on in her own authentic voice "till | 
had passed the outworks of conventional reserve and crossed the 
threshold of confidence, and won a place by their hearts' very 
hearthstone". It is there that she takes her seat; it is the red and 

fitful glow of the heart's fire which illumines her page. In other 

words, we read Charlotte Bronté not for exquisite observation of 
character--her characters are vigorous and elementary; not for 
comedy--hers is grim and crude; not for a philosophic view of life--hers 
is that of a country parson's daughter; but for her poetry. Probably 

that is so with all writers who have, as she has, an overpowering 
personality, who, as we should Say in real life, have only to open the 
door to make themselves felt. There is in them some untamed ferocity 
perpetually at war with the accepted order of things which makes them 
desire to create instantly rather than to observe patiently. This very 
ardour, rejecting half shades and other minor impediments, wings its way 
past the daily conduct of ordinary people and allies itself with their 
more inarticulate passions. It makes them poets, or, if they choose to 


write in prose, intolerant of its restrictions. Hence it is that both 

Emily and Charlotte are always invoking the help of nature. They both 
feel the need of some more powerful symbol of the vast and slumbering 
passions in human nature than words or actions can convey. It is with a 
description of a storm that Charlotte ends her finest novel Villette_. 
"The skies hang full and dark--a wrack sails from the west; the clouds 
cast themselves into strange forms." So she calls in nature to describe 
a state of mind which could not otherwise be expressed. But neither of 
the sisters observed nature accurately as Dorothy Wordsworth observed 
it, or painted it minutely as Tennyson painted it. They seized those 
aspects of the earth which were most akin to what they themselves felt 
or imputed to their characters, and so their storms, their moors, their 
lovely spaces of summer weather are not ornaments applied to decorate a 
dull page or display the writer's powers of observation--they carry on 
the emotion and light up the meaning of the book. 


The meaning of a book, which lies so often apart from what happens and 
what is said and consists rather in some connection which things in 
themselves different have had for the writer, is necessarily hard to 
grasp. Especially this is so when, like the Brontés, the writer is 

poetic, and his meaning inseparable from his language, and itself rather 
a mood than a particular observation. Wuthering Heights_ is a more 
difficult book to understand than Jane Eyre_, because Emily was a 
greater poet than Charlotte. When Charlotte wrote she said with 
eloquence and splendour and passion "I love", "I hate", "I suffer". Her 
experience, though more intense, is on a level with our own. But there 
is no "I" in Wuthering Heights_. There are no governesses. There are no 
employers. There is love, but it is not the love of men and women. Emily 
was inspired by some more general conception. The impulse which urged 
her to create was not her own suffering or her own injuries. She looked 
out upon a world cleft into gigantic disorder and felt within her the 
power to unite it in a book. That gigantic ambition is to be felt 
throughout the novel--a struggle, half thwarted but of superb 
conviction, to say something through the mouths of her characters which 
is not merely "I love" or "I hate", but "we, the whole human race" and 
"you, the eternal powers .. ." the sentence remains unfinished. It is 

not strange that it should be so; rather it is astonishing that she can 
make us feel what she had it in her to say at all. It surges up in the 
half-articulate words of Catherine Earnshaw, "If all else perished and 
_he_ remained, | should still continue to be; and if all else remained and 
he were annihilated, the universe would turn to a mighty stranger; | 
should not seem part of it". It breaks out again in the presence of the 
dead. "| see a repose that neither earth nor hell can break, and | feel 

an assurance of the endless and shadowless hereafter--the eternity they 
have entered--where life is boundless in its duration, and love in its 
sympathy and joy in its fulness." It is this suggestion of power 
underlying the apparitions of human nature, and lifting them up into the 
presence of greatness that gives the book its huge stature among other 
novels. But it was not enough for Emily Bronté to write a few lyrics, 

to utter a cry, to express a creed. In her poems she did this once and 


for all, and her poems will perhaps outlast her novel. But she was 

novelist as well as poet. She must take upon herself a more laborious 

and a more ungrateful task. She must face the fact of other existences, 
grapple with the mechanism of external things, build up, in recognisable 
shape, farms and houses and report the speeches of men and women who 
existed independently of herself. And so we reach these summits of 
emotion not by rant or rhapsody but by hearing a girl sing old songs to 
herself as she rocks in the branches of a tree; by watching the moor 
sheep crop the turf; by listening to the soft wind breathing through the 
grass. The life at the farm with all its absurdities and its 

improbability is laid open to us. We are given every opportunity of 
comparing Wuthering Heights_ with a real farm and Heathcliff with a 

real man. How, we are allowed to ask, can there be truth or insight or 

the finer shades of emotion in men and women who so little resemble what 
we have seen ourselves? But even as we ask it we see in Heathcliff the 
brother that a sister of genius might have seen; he is impossible we 

say, but nevertheless no boy in literature has so vivid an existence as 

his. So it is with the two Catherines; never could women feel as they do 
or act in their manner, we Say. All the same, they are the most lovable 
women in English fiction. It is as if she could tear up all that we know 
human beings by, and fill these unrecognisable transparences with such a 
gust of life that they transcend reality. Hers, then, is the rarest of 

all powers. She could free life from its dependence on facts; with a few 
touches indicate the spirit of a face so that it needs no body; by 

speaking of the moor make the wind blow and the thunder roar. 


[Footnote 12: Charlotte and Emily Bronté had much the same sense of 
colour. "... we saw--ah! it was beautiful--a splendid place carpeted 

with crimson, and crimson-covered chairs and tables, and a pure white 
ceiling bordered by gold, a shower of glass drops hanging in silver 
chains from the centre, and shimmering with little soft tapers" 
(_Wuthering Heights_). Yet it was merely a very pretty drawing-room, and 
within it a boudoir, both spread with white carpets, on which seemed 

laid brilliant garlands of flowers; both ceiled with snowy mouldings of 
white grapes and vine leaves, beneath which glowed in rich contrast 
crimson couches and ottomans; while the ornaments on the pale Parian 
mantelpiece were of sparkling Bohemia glass, ruby red; and between the 
windows large mirrors repeated the general blending of snow and fire. ] 
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_He brought them life and hope. 
Why wouldn't the fools take it from him?_ 


There's an axiom in the galaxy: The more complicated the machine, the 
bigger mess it can make. Like the time the planetary computer for 
Buughabyta flipped its complete grain-futures series. The computer 
ordered only 15 acres, and Buughabytians had to live for a full year off 
the government's stored surplus--thus pounding down the surplus, forcing 
up the price, eliminating the subsidy and balancing the Buughabytian 
budget for fifteen years--an unprecedented bit of nonsense that almost 
had permanent effects. But a career economist with an eye for flubup and 
complication managed to restore balanced disorder, bringing Buughabyta 
right back to normalcy. 


Or like the time a matter-duplicator receiver misread OCH{3}CH{3}OH, to 
turn out a magnificently busted blonde sphygmomano-raiser with an 
HOCH{3}0OH replacement, putting a strain on the loyalty of a billion 
teen-age girls dedicated to Doyle Oglevie worship. Doyle-she insisted 

she was Doyle-he, as it took quite a while for her hormones to overcome 
the memory of his easy, eyelash-flapping, tone-torturing microphone 
conquests. Put a strain on his wardrobe, too. 


No machine, of course, can compare for complexity with any group of 
humans who have been collected into machine-like precision of 
operation. Take one time when an Ipplinger Cultural Contact Group was 
handed a Boswellister with V.I.P. connections and orders to put him to 
an assignment--for his maturity. 


* * * * * 


Boswellister sat patiently. He squirmed emotionally up and down his 
backbone, but he affected a disdainful appearance of patience in view of 
the importance of his and his poppa's positions compared with the 
pawn-like minusculity of the audience's. 


The Blond Terror strode majestically down the aisle of the open air 
sports arena, preceded by twenty-four harem-darling dancing girls. The 
orchestra wailed an oriental sinuosity of woodwinds and drums, 
accompanying the hip-twitching, nearly naked, sloe- (by benefit of 


make-up) eyed, black-haired beauties. 


Fifteen heavyweights, draped in leopard skins, had preceded the dancers 
to set up the Blond Terror's tub on a polar bear rug in the center of 

the ring. A dozen luscious watercarriers had emptied their jars into the 
tub. Soap and towels, oils and perfumes, mirror and comb, were arranged 
on top of a lushly ornamented box that stood by one of the corner posts. 


The Blond Terror vaulted the ropes and stood in the ring, popping his 
muscles, waiting for his handmaidens to remove the five layers of 
elaborately decorated robes that were draped over his super-manly body. 


Boswellister cringed slightly (inwardly), speculating that the Blond 
Terror really was a muscled man. All that man--nearly seven feet tall, 
bronzed, developed, imperious, condescending to notice just slightly the 
adulations of the women in the packed arena. 


The Blond Terror stepped into the tub, carrying out his advertised boast 
of being the cleanest wrestler in the ring, a boast he was unable to 
prove with ring action through the exigencies of type-casting, for the 
Blond Terror was the villain. 


The Blond Terror muscled down into the tub. He was scrubbed, then 
rinsed. He stood out onto the white fur rug and sneeringly allowed his 
handmaidens to pat him dry and powder him down. They held up the large 
hand mirror and allowed him to view his handsomeness while his 
short-cropped, blond curls were carefully combed. 


"Now." Boswellister spoke the order into the lapel receiver. On the 
lpplinger starship a communications tech slapped home a switch and the 
solido-vision circle settled over the Blond Terror's head, a halo of 

solid light for a complex Ipplinger signal-reaction device. 


"Hail lppling!" Boswellister shouted. 


Boswellister strained forward, clutching the seat arms. It had to work! 
His equation must be right! The symbol had the proper cultural 
connotations. It was bound to capture the audience, put them in the 
right mood of awe-struck superstitious reverence, make the revelation of 
the great circle of the Ipplinger starship overhead a thing of 
wonderment and devotion-focus. 


The Blond Terror should now look upwards, guide the eyes of the 
audience, bring them to the recognition. After all, as a Boswellister 
... and according to his great grandfather, and his poppa too.... 


But the Blond Terror gazed appreciatively into the mirror, smiling slyly 
at the audience. 


The crowd roared its applause for the trick lighting effect. You could 


depend on the Blond Terror. No matter how many times you'd seen his act, 
he always managed to come up with something new. Now, for the opening of 
the new Million Dollar Ventura Boulevard Open Air Sports Arena, the 

Blond Terror had done it again. 


Boswellister shouted. He pointed. He stared upwards, trying to draw the 
crowd with his vehemence. But he couldn't capture one gaze, no matter 
what he did. 


He poked the man seated next to him, but the surly fool snarled, 
"Shuddup! The Hatchet Man's goin’ into his act!" 


* * * * * 


Boswellister moaned. There it was, sailing in the night sky, illuminated 
with soft etherealness to give the proper effect to these 
superstition-ridden people. All they had to do was glance up and accord 
to Ippling the superiority that was Ippling's, and they would be brought 
gently, delicately into galactic contact, opening out their narrow ways 
into the broad ways of the galactic universal worlds. With Boswellister 
to lead them. 


But he couldn't make the play. Not a head would tilt up. The TV cameras 
that should be scanning the great lighted circle of the Ipplinger 
starship had swung to the entrance, waiting for the Hatchet Man. 


And here he came, down the aisle like a bolt of Chinese lightning. He 
vaulted the ropes, leaped to the tub, overturned it and was gone back up 
the aisle before the Blond Terror could retaliate. Bath water sopped the 
piles of robes and made a mess out of the bearskin rug; but the ring 
attendants carted everything off, removed the waterproof canvas from the 
ring mat and prepared to get the match underway. 


The Blond Terror paced in his corner, waving his hand mirror, 
challenging the Hatchet Man to quick, bloody death. And every few 
moments he'd stop to gaze admiringly into the mirror, running his hand 
along the edge of the solid band of light, grabbing all the credit for 
lpplinger electronic science. He turned on cue to give the TV audience a 
full-face closeup. 


Boswellister cursed himself for choosing the Blond Terror. That cynical, 
egocentric muscle artist was too pleased with himself to have any room 
in his thoughts for proper superstitious awe, and too stupid to 
recognize the superior science in back of the halo device. 


"Remove the device," Boswellister ordered. There was no point in 
allowing it to stay, and that band of solid light, immovably in place on 
the wrestler's head, made a perfect battering ram for head-butting 
mayhem. 


Boswellister paid no attention to the gladiators-at-mat; he left his 
seat as soon as the device was removed and walked out onto Ventura 
Boulevard. He went over his cultural equation, trying to find the flaw. 


In the year he had spent on the preliminary survey, he had assessed this 
cultural equation to the last decimal point of surety. He had absolute 
faith in these people's superstitions. He knew what to expect; but 
somewhere the equation had been off. He should have chosen a quieter 
event, he guessed. The audience had been too well schooled in the 
acceptance of the spectacular. 


What was needed was a more acute contrast, and suddenly he had it: the 
burlesque runway. He had watched it many times ... and there was one 
girl, a big-bodied blonde with mild eyes. 


He checked his watch and hurried his pace. It was about time for Dodie's 
turn on the runway that extended out from the front of the gambling 
house. 


With satisfaction, Boswellister called up the memory of Dodie's peel 
act. This would be a natural, and he couldn't think why he hadn't 
decided on it right away. 


* * * * * 


In many ways Dodie was a big girl. In clothes she could never be the 
fashion ideal, but she certainly made a good thing out of nakedness. Her 
soft, heavy, white breasts made old men blanch and young men start to 
grab. She was tall, with a narrow waist, flaring hips, long curvy legs 

and arms; with those big, innocent blue eyes, wearing high heels and an 
ounce of flimsy, up there on the burlesque runway ... mmm ... 
Boswellister groaned. 


She wouldn't date Boswellister a second time no matter what he 
promised, and his promises had included many things she'd never before 
heard of. Boswellister squirmed momentarily. 


It was too bad there wasn't a better crowd. Most of the Boulevard's 
regulars were at the Arena opening, but there were a few loiterers, 
standing along the curb, watching the free show. And all he had to do 
was make a beginning, Boswellister felt. He was sure that everything 
would roll by itself after that. He had faith in his superstition 
equation. 


Dodie peeled. She seemed headed for complete nakedness at any moment, 
but to Boswellister's surprise, the revealing costume contained more 
pieces than he had remembered. 


"Any moment now," he whispered to the solido-tech. "Now, wait ... there 
... that should be the last piece. Settle the device around her head," 


he ordered. Then he groaned and countermanded the order. He had 
remembered Dodie's details, not her act. For at the last moment she 
slipped to the wings, dropping the last swatch of lace to slide down one 
long, white, out-thrust leg. 


Oh, blessed Ippling! There was his ship, floating majestically overhead, 
but no one would give it a glance. He pointed to it. These men _must_ 
follow his excited gestures and look up; but they were busy calling 
suggestions to the line of ponies who had taken over the runway. 
Boswellister felt as if he were standing in a desert, surrounded by a 
mob of phantoms from his own imagination. 


The crying voice of the gambling-house barker rode in over the clang and 
brass of jazzy music, but he couldn't turn the tip. As soon as the 

line-girls left the over-the-sidewalk runway, the idlers moved on down 
the street to take in the next spot's free outdoor lure show. 


Boswellister leaned against the wall and watched the barker wipe his 
sweat-soaked forehead. He felt kinship with the man in his failure. The 
manager came out and talked to the barker for a moment. Boswellister 
overheard: "Dodie didn't draw one customer. A buck ain't to be made 
these days." 


The barker replied, shaking his head, "They're oversold, Marve. The 
give-away is all they want." 


Boswellister turned away and walked towards his motel. They wanted the 
give-away, but the glory of Ippling he had to give made no impression. 
He felt desperate. He had to make one more try. 


His family position demanded obedience from the starship officers and 
crew. He stopped for a moment and gave a swift command into the lapel 
pickup, then went on to his motel room. 


* * * * * 


The next morning, full of confidence after a good breakfast, he headed 
for the intersection of Laurel Canyon and Ventura Boulevards. There he 
would make his stand. 


The boulevard swarmed with women shoppers. Cars and trucks roared by. 
The spectacular signs and free lure show runways were closed down, for 
ballyhoo of a different character had taken their place for the daytime. 


Boswellister stopped for a moment to watch a demonstrator work before a 
huge, block-long, glittering drugstore. 


The demonstrator went into his pitch: 


"--money back. Now watch! Into a wet glass | pour a small amount of 


medically tested Calsobisidine. See how the Calsobisidine clings to the 
sides of the wet glass." 


The pitchman smiled with flawless teeth and the women smiled back at 
him. His shoes were waxed and buffed; his hair fell in a black curl 

across his high forehead; his gardenia dripped dew like the ones in the 
box by his elbow. Each bottle of Calsobisidine came complete with an 
intimate smile from the pitchman, a fresh gardenia pinned on the breast 
by his clever fingers and a trial sample bottle. Just for six 

ninety-five, plus tax. 


"In the exact same manner, Calsobisidine clings to the lining of your 
stomach and intestines, giving positive relief from burning pain and 
acid indigestion." 


This puzzled Boswellister, and he remarked in a voice that seemed 
overloud, "But who has glass insides?" 


The women giggled and turned away. 


The pitchman's scowl was a menace; his voice bitter: "Go on, scram. You 
queered my tip." 


Boswellister slipped away while the pitchman started to collect a new 
crowd. He popped into the entrance of the drugstore, and as always stood 
momentarily amazed by the bewildering variety of merchandise. Gardening 
implements, paper goods, dishes and glassware, whiskey, Calsobisidine, a 
huge display of baby dolls that performed every human function but 
reproduction.... 


Then he gasped and walked towards the inside demonstration. There, 
presided over by a fake medical man, dressed in operating room regalia, 
including mask, rubber gloves and stethoscope; there, right in the 
middle of the block-long drugstore, a demonstration of the newest 
educational doll was taking place. The doll, stretched out on a 

miniature hospital delivery table, was being delivered of a replica 
new-born infant. 


Again and again the "doctor" performed the delivery, alternately 
inserting the doll-baby into the doll-mamma and removing it. 


Boswellister flushed and walked quickly away. He had no doubt of the 
toy's educational value, but nevertheless--he sighed deeply. 


When Boswellister reached the corner of Ventura and Laurel Canyon, he 
made his stand on the southeast corner, facing the hills over which the 
lpplinger starship would come to hover over the intersection and be 
revealed by him. 


He contacted control and ordered the halo focus for his head. He reached 


up and felt the circle, planted firmly over his brow. He smiled to 
himself and went into his pitch. 


* * * * * 


"People of Earth," he began in a quavering voice, then he remembered the 
Calsobisidine demonstrator, firmed up his tones and started again. 
"People of Earth! Listen to the message from the stars!" 


"Selling horoscopes," a woman answered her child's question. 
"What's a horrorscope, mamma?" 


"A bunch of hooey," she snapped in reply, scowled at Boswellister and 
jerked her child complainingly down the street behind her. 


"People of Earth!" Boswellister stated commandingly. He grasped a man's 
arm, saying, "Stand still a moment, friend, and hear the promise of 
Ippling. Glory beyond your imagination can be yours with the ascendancy 
of Ippling in this world of tears and sorrows." 


The man jerked away. "What the hell, Mac!" He looked searchingly at 
Boswellister and muttered, "Geez, a nut." He stood back from 
Boswellister to listen, smilingly superior, tolerantly waiting to be 
entertained. A woman dragging a toddler stopped, then several other 
people stopped to see until Boswellister had about ten people standing 
around him. 


"People of Earth!" he started in again, but he was interrupted by a 
cackling voice from the rear. 


"Where else?" 


The small crowd laughed and started to move away, but Boswellister stood 
straight and commanded them. "Listen! Wait fora moment and learn your 
glorious destiny. 


"Now," he said quietly into the lapel pickup, and the great doughnut 
circle of the Ipplinger starship sailed in close over the hills. A line 
of brush fire followed the starship. 


Boswellister held up his hands and pointed. "Behold the glory of 
Ippling that can be yours!" He held onto the halo, trying to get them to 
follow the symbolism. "Look upwards!" He screamed at them, but they 
watched the brush fire that swept the hill top. It was a goodie. It 

would wipe out a number of homes. 


He grabbed a boy by the arm and demanded, "Look at the Ipplinger 
starship. Behold the glory of Ippling!" 


The ten-year-old sneered. "Yah! That's the new 1993 Lockheed X69-P37 
experimental ship. | got a model last week." 


"No, no, lad! The Ipplinger starship, come to Earth to bring the 
blessings of Ippling's culture to this backwards planet. Ippling will 
save you from wars and ills, from poverty and hatred. Ippling will be 
your destiny. Follow me, Boswellister! Ippling will lead you to the 
stars! Glory for all!" Boswellister patted the boy on the head. 


"Keep your hands off me, you big stiff!" 
Boswellister gulped and pointed upwards. "See the Ipplinger starship!" 
"Aah! Shuddup!" 


His mother jerked his arm in reproof. "How many times I've gotta tell 
you not to say, shuddup. Say, SHUT UP! S-H-U-T U-P!" 


"Aah!" the boy said in disgust. "Everybody knows starships are big 
rockets!" He'd said the final word; he had no more interest in 
Boswellister, for the fire engines were coming. 


* * * * * 


They sirened down Ventura and turned up Laurel Canyon, their heavy 
motors, air horns and sirens drowning out Boswellister's speech. Cars 
had piled up at the intersection to wait for the fire engines to make 
their swing, and Boswellister leaped to the middle of the intersection 
as soon as the trucks had turned. 


He held up his arms and went into his People of Earth_ spiel again. But 
angry, blasting horns cut his voice to nothing. The drivers pressed 
close in on him, pinpointing him in the middle of the intersection. 
Shouts and jeers and horns; the roaring scream of fire engines; people 
running and shouting; Ventura at Laurel Canyon was a cacophonous 
maelstrom. 


A traffic officer screeched his copcycle to a halt and made his way to 
the center of the mass of tangled traffic. He blew his whistle and waved 
his arms, ordering Boswellister to the sidewalk, but Boswellister 
refused to move. He had his mission on Earth. 


Boswellister shouted over the piled-up noise, waving his hand to the 
sky, Calling to them to follow his lead to the glory of Ippling. 


The officer grabbed his coat collar and hustled him to the sidewalk. 
"You're under arrest!" 


"You can't arrest _me_!" Boswellister squirmed and jerked away. He 
shouted, "Follow me!" and ran north, a good part of the crowd after him. 


He shrieked an order into the pickup while he ran over the bridge 
towards Moorpark. 


A woman spotted the Ipplinger starship that followed overhead. "Free 
samples!" she screamed, and those who had lagged behind fell into a run 
with the crowd following Boswellister. 


The northwest corner of Laurel Canyon and Moorpark had been cleared of 
houses for the erection of a new billion-dollar shopping center, and the 
ground was smooth and bare. Here, in the center of the five-acre 
construction site, the Ipplinger starship settled to Earth. 


The Ipplinger Supreme Starship Commander was panic-stricken. He had to 
rescue Boswellister from that sample-seeking mob. If Boswellister should 

be trampled and injured! Each screamed demand, picked up by 
Boswellister's lapel microphone, sent the Supreme Commander's blood 
pressure up another notch, and the moment the ramp was unshipped he hit 
the ground. 


Officers and crewmen quickly lined up to pipe Boswellister aboard. But 
the crowd pushed in close, forcing Boswellister to the rear as they 
screamed for their free samples. Two bulky crewmen stood embattled by 
the entrance port, strong-arming the kids who tried to storm through the 
port and inside. 


"Space Angel's inside!" That was their battle cry as they tried to 
wriggle under the legs of the crewmen. 


"Ya sellin' Oatbombs?" one screamed in the commander's ear, then reached 
up to snatch off a shoulder patch. 


Boswellister stood in the rear of the crowd and wrung his hands while 
the crowd clamored for their samples. 


"Give us the pitch, then pass out the stuff!" 
"Lookit that ship! Ain't it a dilly! Whatcha sellin’, Wheatsnaps?" 
"Bring on the dames!" 


* * * * * 


They pressed in close to the starship, running their hands over the 
slick metal surface. 


"Boy, what a prop! Bet it cost a million bucks. What ya sellin’, 
mister?" 


"Sanity!" Boswellister shouted from the rear. 


His men tried to hold their ranks, but the crowd broke the lines, 
jerking the medals off their chests for souvenirs. 


Boswellister was almost babbling by the time the commander and his men 
battled their way to him. 


"You saw it all! You know!" Boswellister protested. "That Blond Terror 
and his harem darlings, and those violence-avid ruffians in the 
audience! Dodie, the stripper, with her lip-licking ogglers! That 
Calsobisidine pitchman, oozing allure and implied invitation! My 
equation! My precious equation, buried under a mass of pills, lotions, 
toys, food, clothes and everything sold with a bump and grind!" 


They fought to the ship with him, while the crowd opposed each step, 
yelling for entertainment, for TV cameras, for samples of anything. 


"How could | have missed it?" Boswellister moaned. "I should have sold 
them with sex, right from the beginning.” 


“What do you do, handsome? Sing?" A bundle-clutching housewife breathed 
into his face, stepping on the commander's foot as she shoved in close 
to Boswellister. 


"Take me home!" Boswellister beseeched the commander. 


The officers and crew, tattered, demedaled, bruised and completely 
defeated in morale, formed a flying wedge and drove for the safety of 
the ship. 


The ramp retracted. The port closed, then opened briefly to eject a 
nosey boy, closing finally on the demands and the mocking laughter and 
the clangor of arriving police cars. 


"Raise ship!" the commander ordered. He sopped at the blood from his 
gashed arm and said to his first officer, "Somebody in that mob used a 
knife to go after those service stripes." 


The first shuddered. "Ugly brutes." 


Boswellister leaned against the corridor bulkhead and sighed as the 
lpplinger starship rose from the ground. How could he explain to his 
poppa? All his brothers had won their worlds. He _would_ do it. He 
squared his shoulders. After all, he was a Boswellister. Boswellister 
XIV, no less. A son of Gaphroldshan IX himself, the Prince of Ippling 
World LXIV, a Royal Prince of the Central Ippling. 


He walked resolutely to the control room, riding the crest of his 
refurbished dignity. 


"Put me down on that planet we spotted last year," he ordered. "What was 


that star map number?" 


"G.S.R. 285139-F. R. A. 592-105-R.U. 13," his alert assistant 
astronomical officer answered, reading the number from a prepared 
memorandum. 


Boswellister hesitated. Should he reprimand the officer for anticipating 
his failure or compliment him for his efficiency? Boswellister backed 
water and went to his room to learn the language he'd need, while the 
officers pulled their own demoralized spirits together so they could go 
to work on the crew when the news broke that they weren't going home. 


* * * * * 


They made a quick passage to their destination, and Boswellister--well 
rested, well fed, hypnotically tutored, supplied with communicators, a 
synthesizer for his food and a portable equation writer strapped to his 
back, and his irrepressible, dauntless belief in himself in triumphant 
operation--stepped from the ramp onto this newest world of his Princely 
destiny. 


"Circle in orbit," he ordered. "I'll call you when | need you." 


Boswellister walked confidently down the road to town. He congratulated 
himself on having learned, also on his wise humility in admitting the 

fact of his having learned. He smiled now at the naiveté with which he 
had approached his first try at establishing a realm for his Ipplinger 
Princedom rights. 


He had been so full of illusions that he had landed openly, had stepped 
right up and announced that he had come to establish his household and 
rear his own Princes, who would, in their maturity, leave to win their 

own worlds. In addition to their being small-minded on that first world 
about his needing five wives for his household, they had nearly managed 
to commit him to a lunatic asylum, for he had overlooked, in his 
equation, the fact that his first planet, with its two suns and 

perpetual daylight, had never known about the stars. There had been no 
way to break through their wall of stupidity, and he had left, the 

planet's sanity-police close on his heels. Had he used money it would 
have been a cinch, he had realized as soon as he was Safely in the ship. 


That hard-earned lesson he had applied to his second planet, but there 
superstition meant more than money, though money had seemed on the 
surface to be the answer to everything. On that second planet he had 
made the error of buying his way into the half-political, half-religious 
temple setup, and had tried to bring the local superstitions into line 

with Ipplinger Reality Philosophy. They had lost an officer and three 

men when they rescued him from the temple's torture chamber; and none 
too soon, for he had been taking quite a stretching when his rescue had 
arrived. 


Applied on Earth, the superstition equation had not paid off. He had 
failed to notice that they didn't really believe in their religions and 
superstitions, though they showed every indication of being extremely 
devout and credulous. He should have sold Earth, and sold it with sex. 


Well, he had learned, all right, and here, on this new world, in this 

fresh start, he would show how well he had learned. In the idiom of 
Ventura Boulevard, he'd hit 'em with the whole deck, deuces wild. He'd 
give 'em sex and money and superstition and to hell with fact and logic. 


These primitive worlds had to be brought slowly into a respect for 
logic; for Ipplinger logic, the only valid system of logic in the whole 
universe. 


In the hovering ship, the commander turned to the astrogator and said, 
with the bitterness of yesterday's conflict with the mutinous crew 
evident in his voice, "Well, our little vaporized circuit is off again." 

He motioned to the image of Boswellister in the forward viewscreen. 


It was a sight that tended to increase the tremor in the astrogator's 
hands. He replied, "Il only hope we can pull the crew through another 
pickup. Home and family! Do they think | want mine any less?" 


Boswellister marched confidently down the road. He _would_ succeed, for 
didn't he have the well oiled machinery of the whole Ipplinger starship 
crew of cultural contact specialists to back him up? 


* * * * * 


While he walked, he practiced the strident-voiced delivery of 
extravagant lies he had learned so well and had so magnificently 
imitated from the Ventura Boulevard pitch artists. He practiced the 
leering insinuendo of the barker outside the gambling hall; he gave it 
the Calsobisidine con come-on; he sold it solid, dripping with sex, 
twitching with lure. 


He knew that here, finally, he would succeed. 


Boswellister XIV, Noble Prince of Ippling, smiled his confidence in his 
sex-money-superstition equation as he walked briskly down the road to 
begin his contact with a world that had substituted vat-culture 
procreation for sex; that had abolished money in favor of a complicated 
system of verbal, personal-honor swapping credits; that had no religions 
or superstitions. A world of people who considered the most sweetly 
distilled essence of living to be the minute investigation of the fine 
points of logical discourse, engaged in on the basis of an incredibly 
multiplied logic structure composed of thirty-seven separate systems of 
discursive regulations, the very first of which was based on a planetary 
absolute, the rejection and ridicule of all persuasive techniques and 


those who used them. 
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